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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


“ Let's dance and sing, and make good cheer, 
For Christinas comes but ance a year.” 
Old Ballad 
TE growing observance of this festival is a 
gratifying feature in American society. Apart 
from the intrinsic claims of the usage, its devo- 
tional benefits, it is something gained from 
the exacting spirit of material utilitarianism, 
the tendency of which is gradually to destro 
all the finer links which bind man to the hal- 
lowed associations of the past, or to any of the 
purely imaginative influences of habits or cus- 
toms, not directly tending to make one dollar 
two. Christmas has had many a hard fight in 
its day, for comfortable maintenance, and even 
for existence ; but the jolly, yet serious fellow 
survives, and will survive in spite of our work- 
ing traders, who grudge a day lost on change, 
or the Puritans and Malvolioe, whose virtue 
exists in so great hostility to cakes and ale, and 
who think it so very unreasonable that ginger 
should continue to be hot in the mouth. 

There is a remarkable conservative retro- 
spective tendency in America, which we a 
will yet come up more strongly in aid of the 
old festival, and mayhap revive some of its 
neglected celebrations; if not the Saxon yule 
log or the medieval mystery, and the mum- 
mery of the old English hall—yet usages in 
the same spirit, and which will extend the 
mirth and good-fellowship without destroying 
the sanctity of the day. At present Christmas 
in New York is in a transition state. It is 
generally recognised, though kept as a sacred 
day but by few. The shops are closed to a 
considerable extent. Those who are indiffer- 
ent to the occasion feel the necessity of doing 
something with themselves, and hol a 
of societies—as the target companies take 
Thanksgiving day for a shooting excursion. 
Addresses are delivered. Con tions Ret 
together sometimes, which are not Roman Ca- 
tholic or Protestant Episcopalian. It is con- 
ceded that a pie may be made of plums and 
suet as weil as of pumpkin. That is an im- 
portant admission. ‘Then the children are all 
on the side of Christmas, headed by the invin- 
cible Santa Claus—who carries the day in 
every house; for children know nothing by 
nature of Puritanism or anti-Christmas. 

In one portion of the eountry the celebration 
of the day carries us back to the old Saturna- 
lia, té which the Nativity is said to have been 
adapted. The Southern slaves, like the Ro- 
man bondmen, have @ day of license; the or- 
VOL. IIIl.—-NO. XLVI. 
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dinary relations of the household are reversed, the New York Historical Society, which may 
and the servant, in indulgences which have to| perhaps consider them not unworthy of its 
him a double zest, enjoys a keener sense of | notice. 
the benefits of the hour than his master. This probability is no less than that the 
Wherever the apostolic line of the priest-|illustrious Archbishop Fénilon, one of the 
hood is asserted, the memoria! of Christmas is | best and wisest men whom France or an 
religiously kept. On that day hymns are | other country has produced, may have sseatl 
sung, rites are celebrated throughout the some of the years of his youth as a mis- 
Christian world commemorating the Blessed | sionary among the Iroquois or Five Nations, 
Advent. The Church puts on her garments |in the western part of this state. To those 
of praise, mindful of the angelic song, “* For who are acquainted with the life and labors of 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude | Fénélon, as exhibited by bis numerous biogra- 
of the heavenly host ;’ and after the angel had phers, such an annowneement may appear too 
told his message in plain song, the whole strange to merit a moment's attention; and 
chorus joined in descant, and sang an hymn to the evidence upon whieh it rests is indeed 
the tune and sense of heaven, where glory is| very slender. ‘This evidence is, however, un- 
paid to God in eternal and never-ceasing | contradicted by any other; and it will now be 
offices, and whence good-will descends upon | laid before the society, with all its qualifica- 
men in perpetual and never-stopping torrents : | tions, so as to anticipate all objections, and to 
their song was, ‘Glory be to God on high, on | present the probability in its simplest expres- 
earth peace, good-will towards men ;’ by this | sion, reduced to its true value. 
song, not only referring to the strange peace| It will be convenient to begin by showing 
which at that time put all the world in ease,|what is certainly known, and what is not 
but to the — peace which this new-born known, of the great Fénélon, during the pe- 
prince should make between His Father and | riod which he is here supposed to have spent 
all mankind. "* \in America. Many accounts of his life have 
Truly no festival can appeal to us more irre-4 appeared, of which the most full and authen- 
sistibly than this! tie is that by Cardinal de Beausset, published 
Let it then be kept in the spirit of the olden | at Paris, in 1808, under the title of “ Histo 
time, when it brought with it wonder and/ of Fenélon, Archbishop of Cambray, found 
| cheerfulness ; when minstrels went about by| upon original manuscripts."* This is the 
night singing carols; when it was a day of standard biography of Fénélon, comprising 
| sanctity and beneficence, of good cheer to all; all that could be discovered respecting him, 
| and it may become again what it was once, among his own manuscripts, as well as in the 
| since Childhood, an invincible guardian of Archives of the Government, in those of the 
what is natural and loveworthy, has it in keep-| Archbishoprick of Cambray, and the Seminary 
| ing, and the man who might resist a pulpit ar- of St. Sulpice, and in all other places from 
— may yield to the smiling solicitation of | which information could be derived. The 
| his children. To the boys and girls we need | work is minute to a fault. Nothing connect- 
not commend “ Old Father Christmas.” They ed with its subject is deemed unworthy of in- 
will look to it that his great gift tree is duly sertion, and the dates of each event are 
decorated and lighted, that presents of toys given, whenever they could be procured, with 
and books abound, that trumpets squeak, aud an exactness which cannot be too highly 
stockings and stomachs are stuffed in his commended. ; ; 
honor. | In this work, particular as it is, no notice 
“appears of any mission undertaken by Fénélon, 
‘in America, or in any other country out of 
| France ; nor doce any other of hié biographers 
give the slightest bint of his having been thas © 
engaged, at any period; nor does anything # 
‘pear in his writings or his conduct in after life, 
to countenance such a supposition. ; 
According to Cardinal de Beausset, Frangois 
de Salignac de la Mothe Fenélon, son of the 
Count a la Mothe Fénélon, was born on the 
6th of August, 1651. Being destined from 
early youth, and apparentiy by his own choice, 
for the ecclesiasti rofession, he was . 
first at the College du Plessis, where at the 
age of fifteen, “he preached a sermon,” says 
his biographer, “ which had extraordinary suc- 
evening of Tuesday, the Sth of December. \%48. cess ;” and thence, he was oon after wt 
BY ROBERT GREENHOW. ferred to the T nial dive 
: rd | Sulpice, in Paris, under the especial direction 
Iw the course of my researches, with rega ‘of M. ronson, a learned priest, as his tutor. 
to the early discoveries of the French, in the | Whilet this institution, in 1667, he conceived 
‘ and the Missis-| i at is institution, In ’ 
regions of the Great Lakes the desire to enter, immediately, upon a more 


ippi, I met with some curious statements, } } : f this ob 
ide a probability of a nature so inte-| *tve scene; and for the attainment of this 


resting, especially to the citizens of this state, 
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And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christinas day, on Christenes day ; 

And «\I the betis on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the angeis in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the Souls on Earth shall sing, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 

And all the Souls on Eorth shall sing, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Then let us all rejoice amain, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
Then let us »/l rejoice amain, 

Oc Christmas day in the morning. f 





FENELON AMONG THE IROQUOIS, 
Read before the New York Historical Society. om the 














de Cambrai, eom- 





2 * © Histoire ‘enélon, Archev: 
that I venture to communicate them to) 40 sur Aan Senet, _ cation ere 
consulted is in four volumes, /2mo., ~~ aris, 
* Bishop Jeremy Taylor. under the auspices of the Seminary of St. Sulpics, 
| t Sandys’ Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern. The extracts are all from the . 
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ject, he paid a visit to his uncle and guardian, 
the Bishop of Sarlat, after several letters had 
been written to that personage, by himself and 
by M. Tronson. One of these letters from M. 

ronson, dated February, 1667, is given at 
length by Cardinal de Beausset : the tutor there 
assures the Bishop, that he has done all in his 
power to divert the youth—then only sixteen 
years old—from his design, but “ his inclina- 
tion is still so strong, and his intentions are so 
entirely disinterested, that I have been obliged 
to give up the attempt, after employing without 
effect every means in my power ; considering 
that such being the character of his disposi- 
tions 1 was notauthorized to do violence to his 
desire.” This letter, though long and devoted 
to the same subject, gives no information as to 
the nature of design on which the young 
man was so strongly bent, as to render his 
tutor evidently inclined to consider that he 
should be allowed to prosecute it. “None of 
his biographers,” writes Cardinal de Beausset, 
“have thrown any light upon this circum- 
stance in the life of Fénélon. Some original 
documents have, however, been communicated 
to us, which seem to show that the zeal of 
Fénétilon was then urging him, notwithstanding 
his extreme youth, to consecrate himself to Mis- 
sions in Canada, where the Congregation of St. 


Sulpice maintained a considerable establish- | 


ment in the Isle of Montreal, for the purpose of 
contributing to the conversion of the savages, 
and of procuring the succors of religion for 
the inhabitants of the colony.” The Cardinal 
then proceeds to state, that “the Bishop of 
Sarlat, alarmed with good reason by a deter- 
mination so absolutely incompatible with the 
very delicate health of his nephew, refused his 
consent, and ordered him to return to St. 
Sulpice, and there to remain until he should 
have rendered himself, by retirement and study, 
more worthy of exercising with advantage the 
ministry to which he believed himself to be 
specially called.” 

Immediately following what is last extracted 
from the History of Fénélon, his biographer 
says :—*The Abbé de Fénélon,* having re- 
ceived the sacred orders at the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, devoted himself to the functions of 
the Holy Ministry in the community of the 
priests of the same parish.” After some gene- 


of his ordination as a priest—an event of great 
moment in the life of a Churchman, and which 
would certainly have been so considered be a 
| Churchman—is not given; although the Car- 

“ the original 


| dinal had before him, as he sa 

register, written by the hands of the diflerent 
directors of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
marking, day by day, the entrance and the 
departure of all the ecclesiastics, who had 
been received at that place between 1641 
and 1709, and their register must have been 
very minute, as from it was derived all the in- 
| formation respecting the desire of Fénélon to 
}devote himself to missions in Canada. The 
other biographers of Fénélon place his ordina- 
tion in the twenty-fourth year of his age, that 
is, in 1675-6, with the exception of one,* who, 
| without advancing any authority, writes that 
he was ordained at twenty-two, or in 1673-4. 
The Canons of the Roman Catholic Church 
fix twenty-four as the earliest period at which 
one can be admitted to the priesthood ; though 
dispensations are granted—only by the Pope— 
for ordination at an earlier age. As nothing 
is anywhere said of such a dispensation hav- 
ing been given in Fenélon’s case, we are 
bound to suppose that he was not received as 
‘a priest before 1675, which would in conse- 
‘quence have been the commencement of the 
period of three years, devoted by him to the 
functions of the ministry in the parish St. 
Sulpice. 

| In 1675, Fénélon’s desire to engage in mis- 
sions again broke forth, and he determined to 
repair with that object to Greece: circum- 
stances, however, induced him to remain in 
France, and in 1786 he was made preceptor to 
the Duke of Burgundy, the heir apparent to 
the crown, an ill-conditioned whelp, whom no 
‘instructions could raise to the degree of a ci- 
vilized being. From this painful position he 
was raised to the Archbishoprick of Cambray in 
1697; and two years afterwards his Tele- 
| maque was published surreptitiously, by the 
'person charged with copying the manuscript, 
which brought upon its author the hatred of 
\the despot, Louis XIV., a hatred occasionally 
_masked, but constantly subsisting, until the 
death of Fénélon in 1715. 
Thus it appears that we have no direct and 
itive account of the manner in which Féné- 


———— 


ral reflections on the importance of those func- | Jon passed the six or seven years immediately 
tions, we next learn that—“ He consecrated following 1667, when he was so ardently de- 
himself for three entire years to the ecclesias- | sirous to devote himself to missions in Canada ; 
tical ministry, and was then charged by the and only from the silence of his biographers 
curate of the parish of St. Sulpice, to explain | can we infer that those years were spent by 
the Holy Seriptures to the people on Sundays him in the Seminary of St. Sulpice. Now it 
and Holidays, a duty which began to make him | is precisely to this interval, from 1667 to 1674, 
known, and from the performance of which he | that the evidence applies, which will now be 
himself derived the advantages, produced, tending to show that Fénélon did 
Fénélon was summoned to Sarlat in 1674 by | actually engage in those missions, and was 
his uncle; we have one of his letters, written thus employed, for some time, among the Iro- 
from Sarlat to the Marquis de Fénelon [another | quois, in the western part of the territory, now 
uncle}, without date, in which he, however, | included in the State of New York. 
speaks of the death of the Marquis de St.| The first piece of evidence to be presented, 
Abre, his maternal unele, killed at the battle of |is extrac from “The History of New 
Sintzheim, on the 16th of June, 1674, as a| France,”"+ by the accomplished Jesuit Father 
me recent event, de.” | Charlevoix, a work of extraordinary research 
‘These are all the particulars which the most | and unsurpassed elegance of style, a large and 
minute of the biographies of Fénélon presents | important portion of which relates to the coun- 
respecting his life, during the seven years in- tries bordering upon the southern side of Lake 
tervening between his first visit to his uncle, Ontario, and t Iroquois or Five Nations, ori- 
the Bishop, in February, 1667, when he was so| ginally occupying them. In his ninth book, 
ae -! go to Canada as a missionary, and| Charlevoix writes thus:—*A considerable 
~ when he again went to see that respect- | number of Iroquois were established near the 
souplcdane n a band bone —_. re — eS Lake Ontario, among 
ion of his his-| w w istians ; 
tory, no details whatever are given. The date wenn nna a Rh 


* Abbe is the quosval name for secul - 
hp students in France, seariy equivalent to ihe Exe 
parsop, but somewhat more comprehensive. 





~* A small Biographical Dictionary, of little value ip any 


way. 
1 Histoire Générale de la Nouvelle France. The edi- 
tion here used is in three volumes, 4to., published at Paris 











in 1644, The extracts are al) from the 


volume. 
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of Petra [Vicar-Apostolic of New France] 
considering it im r to leave them without 
, sent thit Messrs. de Fénélon and 
rouvé.” This was in 1668 or 1669; of the 
labors of those Missionaries nothing is said by 
Charlevoix, nor do we find any further mention 
of M. de Fénélon, except on the following oc- 
casion. In 1673, the Count de Frontenac ar- 
rived at Quebec, as Governor and Captain- 
General of New France—including all the 
territories claimed by France in North Ame- 
rica—and he immediately engaged in a dis- 
pute with the Bishop of Quebec, late Bishop 
of Petrwa, as to the part which the latter 
might take in the administration, and more es- 
pecially as to the ibition of the sale of ar- 
dent spirits by the traders to the Indians, 
which the Missionaries were ever anxious to 
have enforced. The dispute was carried very 
far ; the Bishop openly censured the Governor- 
General, and the latter retorted by causing 
Moliére’s comedy of Tartufle to be performed 
in the street, opposite to the ecclesiastical resi- 
dence. Moreover, writes Charlevoix, “ The 
Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, was put in prison, under the 
pretext that he had preached against the 
Count de Frontenac, and had taken the depo- 
sitions of various inhabitants of Montreal, in 
favor of their Governor M. Perrot,* whom the 
general had caused to be arrested.” 





These extracts from the any of New 
France merely show that a M. de Fénélon was 
Sent as a Missionary among the Iroquois in 
1668-9, and that an Abbé de Sali Féné- 


lon was, in 1673, imprisoned at Quebec, on 
account of his resistance to the mandates of 
the arbitrary governor-general. ‘That the two 
individuals, thus mentioned by Charlevoix, 
were one and the same, is rendered certain by 
the index to the history, composed with extreme 
care, in which both of the events above-men- 
tioned, refer to the Abbé de Salignac Fénélon. 
Of this person Charlevoix says nothing more ; 
and it must be conceded as highly is ble 
that the historian should have failed in his 
work published in 1744, to notice the cireum- 
stance, if the Abbé de Fénélon, who had been 
engaged in such arduous and praiseworthy 
labors, and had been treated with such indig- 
nity by the Governor General, had been the 
same, afterwards so well known, and holding 
positions so eminent in France. . 
There is, however, one other, tending still 
more to confirm the belief in the identity of 
the Abbé de Feénélon, who served as a Mis- 
sionary in Canada, with the Abbé de Fénélon, 
who wrote Telémaque, and who was ptor 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Cambray. This testimony, in- 
deed, comes from an impure source, and it is 
vitiated by an accompanying error, as to the 
principal point related; yet when taken in 
conjunction with the other circumstances re- 
lated, it bears a strong face. It comes from 
Friar Louis Hennepin, whose name is indisso- 
lubly connected with the history of this coun- 
try, by his suecessful labors in the exploration 
of the central i of the Continent, as 
well as by the interesting descriptions of those 
regions and their inhabitants, which he was 
the first to make known to the civilized world. 
Hennepin came to Canada in 1678, with La 
Salle, whom he accompanied, in the following 
ear, upon his first expedition towards the 
ississippi; and having been detached to ex- 
amine the great river, northward from the Illi- 
nois, he performed that duty, in a manner 
bed which the Island 
a went aaa te al aon sop 
governor of that place. 
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most extraordinary, considering his means, or, 
rather, his want of all means, except those 
afforded by his own courage and determination. 
From the Upper Mississippi he returned to 
Canada, and thence proceeded to France in 
1682, where he soon after published the narra- 
tive of his adventures, containing the earliest 
exact accounts of the regions west of the great 
Lakes.* This narrative, fair, truthful, and 
most interesting, even at the present day, is 
almost unknown ; and its author is now jolged 
only by the evidence of his character afforded 
by subsequent works, published in Holland in 
1697-8, which are filled with gross falsehoods 
and absurdities, the fruits of disappointment, 
combined with old age and penury. In the 
first of these latter works—the well-known 
“ New Discovery of a Country larger than 
Europe,”+ while speaking of the period of his 
residence in America, he says— 

“ T remained in that country four years, and 
I was sent ona Mission, whilst the Abbé de 
Fénélon, now Archbishop of Cambray, was 
residing there.” This is, indeed, a positive 
assertion ; but it is unfortunately erroneous, as 
to the date assigned ; for, certainly, the Abbé 
Fénélon, who became Archbishop of Cambray, 
was residing in France during the whole 
period of Hennepin’s stay in Canada—that is 
to say, from 1678 to 1682. Hennepin is, 
however, only to be char, with an inaccu- 
racy, which might well have occurred, with- 
out leaving any imputation on his veracity in 
this case. He does not say that he had ever 
met the Abbé in Canada, and he may have 
been misinformed as to the period of that per- 
son’s residence there ; but he evidently believ- 
ed him to be identical with the Archbishop of 
Cambray, and he speaks of the circumstance, 
as one too well known to admit of any doubt. 
> —s added, that Cardinal de Beausset, 

0 ives man rticulars respectin 
the family ef Fénélos, cad mentions een 
persons of that name, does not speak of any 
one, except the subject of his biography, who 
could have been the Missionary in Canada. 

It has now been shown by testimony which 
cannot be questioned—that the Abbé de Sa- 





lignac Fénélon, afterwards Archbishop of | 
Cambray, when a student of theology in the | 
seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris, in 1667, be- | 
fore he had attained his seventeenth year, was | 
ardently desirous, to e immediately in a 

Mission in Canada; and it should be observed, | 
that his youth at that time would have pre- 

sented no obstacle to his employment in such 

duties, as numerous instances are found of | 
persons still younger being thus engaged in | 
preaching, catechizing, and otherwise instruct- | 
ing ; though they were, of course, unauthorized | 
to receive confessions, or to administer sacra- 
ments. 
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1667 and 1674, the identity here supposed pro- 
bable, may be admitted to be at least saaalile 
and encouragement thus offered for pursuing an 
inquiry which may end in connecting the great 
and good Fénélon, by ties the most sacred, 
with the History of our own Republic. 








MR. WHIPPLE'S ESSAYS. 

Essays and Revigws. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
New York: § Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 
1848. 

SECOND PAPER 

Mr. Wnirrte is generally reputed to stand 

at the head of American critics. If any 

were disposed to question this before, we 
think they will give it up now that his scatter- 

ed labors in this kind are gathered up into a 

more accessible form. Jeffrey is often ranked 

as the first of English critics ; but, while infe- 
rior to Mr. Whipple in critical candor and ge- 
nerosity, he does not appear a whit his supe- 
rior in critical ability. His style, indeed, is 
always smooth, fluent, voluble, plausible, some- 
times rich, racy, and mellow: but his mind 
was singularly disqualified for literary appre- 
ciation by political rancor and prejudice: the 
highest genius of the time, being otherwise 
minded than he towards the Church and the 

State, received scarce anything at his hands 

but obloquy and insult; the best works of 

Coleridge and Wordsworth drawing from him 

far more censure and far less praise than the 

poorest of Campbell and Moore. A true spe-| 
cimen of the radical, supercilious, overbear- | 
ing, insolent, with that self-sufficiency and ar- | 
rogance which usually cleave to such as have | 
never recognised a wisdom greater than their 
own, he seems to have taken for granted, that | 
whoever was not in the same way of thinking | 
with himself must needs be too stupid or too | 
wicked to do anything right. And there was, | 
withal, a selfish sagacity about him which al- | 
ways took care to erect subterfuges before- | 
hand, wherein he might skulk away from the | 
necessity of acknowledging his mistakes ; and | 
lately, in his old agn bo bas ant scrupled to | 
avail himeelf of the subterfuges which he had | 
duly provided, claiming the credit of being | 
among the first to appreciate the genius which 
his arrogant and impotent abuse was unable to | 
crush. 

Great genius has, in almost every instance, | 
approved itself a worshipper of the past, a che- 
risher of social order, a lover of its country : 
though always containing a spirit and princi- 
ple of improvement, its method is to prune, to 
engraft, and manure, not to uproot and destroy : 
in short, high genius instinctively falls in with | 
the dictates of natural reverence and piety, and 
is therefore practically and essentially conser- 
vative, and discovers no such worth in abstrac- 


It has also been proved equally be-| tions and theories, as that it is willing to| 


yond dispute, that in 1668 and in 1673, and | wade through civil confusion and bloodshed 


probably during the intermediate period, an | to realize them. 


Abbé de Salignac Fénélon, of the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, was residing in Canada and the 
adjacent countries, as a Missionary; and that 
this Abbé, or one bearing the same name, who 
was a Missionary in Canada about the same 
time, was sup by a contemporary eccle- 
siastic, to be same person, afterwards hold- 
ing the high dignity of Archbis' of Cam- 
rea When wet ion facts is ded the con- 
sideration, that none of the biographers of the 
Archbishop present a satisfactory account of 
the place where, and the manner in which, he 
spent this period of his life, comprised between 


* Déscription de la Louisiane. Paris: 1683. 
t“N lie Dé d'un pays plus grand que 











l'Europe.” Paris: 1697. The extract here given is from 
the First Chapter. 


The reason of which proba- 

bly is, that genius involves a certain harmony | 
and proportion between the intellect and the | 
affections ; and affection is in its nature retro- 

spective, shuns novelties, and cleaves to old 

familiar objects. It is our nature to love what | 
we have long known, and to love it the more 
the longer we have known it; w 
notoriously versatile, fond of the new, and | 
given to change: as its ac'. are pleasant only | 
in the doing, but painfal in the remembrance, 

of course all its associations are of an ungrate- | 
ful quality, and it is forced to seek oblivion of 
the past in the excitement of the untried and | 


hereas lust is 


the stra Accordingly we find that radi- 
eals are sounding the praises of love, yet 
seldom loving anything, and are perpetually 
mistaking their restless prurieucy for the 


yearnings of benevolence : it is even a matter 
of common remark, that they generally aban- 
don their own opinions as fast as they Sesemne 
acquainted with them; nothing seeming to 
them good or true any than it serves to 
scratch the itch of a curiosity. 

The only exception to the above rule, that 
occurs to us, is Milton, who, though a radical, 
Was unquestionably a great genius. But his 
political and religious radicalism was the very 
thing that, for all purposes of instruction, nearly 
spoilt his prose, and introduced into his poetry 
about the only faults with which it is chargeable. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive that the same 
spirit which set him at war with the goverp- 
ment and religion of his country, also made him 
impatient of domestic stability, insomuch that, as 
from a Churchman he became first a Puritan, 
then a Presbyterian, then an Independent, and 
finally nothing at all ; so, had he been allowed 
to have his own way in practice as in opinion, 
he would probably have changed his wife as 
often as he did his church. Nor can he be 
justly credited with any peculiar hatred of ty- 
ranny ; for though, in the words of the most 
impartial of English historians, Cromwell ex- 
ercised “a despotism compared to which all 
the illegal practices of former kings, all that 
had cost Charles his life and crown, appeared 
as dust in the balance ;” yet he did not wade 
deep enough in tyranny to provoke anything 
but applause from his Latin secretary. More- 
over, it is or ought to be well known, that 
twenty-nine years after Jeremy Taylor had 
urged the free toleration of all opinions, Milton 
appeared willing to tolerate those only which 
he had sometime held himself, So little rea- 
son have we to think that Milton had any spe- 
cial repugnance to tyranny, provided it were 
in the hands of his own party, and were wield- 
ed by an na oy radical who had marched to 
oye over the yo of his country, and the 
ife of its rightful possessor. 

This comatvalive tendency of high genius, 
in virtue of which it chooses rather to cele- 
brate the common bounties of nature and Pro- 
vidence, and to recognise the happiness that is 
to be found by virtue in all conditions of life, 
than to demolish whatever time has produced 
or spared, and thereby create a waste wherein 
to try its schemes and erect the trophies of its 
own inventive benevolence ; this tendency of 
genius has probably never been better shown 
than in the last four great English authors, 
Burke, Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 


| Who, without seeking to overthrow any exist- 


ing institution, or to bring odium upon any 
as Me of men, or to work any civil or social 
revolutions, have unquestionably evinced a far 
more genial x 7 iy with man as man, a 
far more liberal, and even democratic spirit, in 
the best sense of the term, than any of the 
root and branch democrats who, with the words 
on their 


tolerances which away 
and happiness of life, have rather 
sonal to strengthen them by changing their 
j and ministering to them new stimulants 
and provocations. ut Mr. Whipple bas 
ap so finely and forcibly on this subject, 
perhaps it been better to have quoted 
him without hazarding any remarks of onr 
own. It is froma on Seat, in which 
the only fault we can discover is its brevity : 
“The tendency of Scott's writings, like the 
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eee 
tendency of all the great compositions of the 
nineteenth century, is in favor of human freedom 
and buman happiness However strong may 
have been the spell which the past exercised 
over his mind, whatever may have been his poli- 
tics, he could not succeed in accurate delineation 
of character, without allowing his genius to fol- 
low its own instincts, and confer its titles of no- 
bility only on the meritorious. Those who have 
attacked him for his supposed injustice to parti- 
cular classes, have generally been persons indis- 
posed to do justice to the classes opposed to 
themselves. Critics who have been bigots in 


their hatred of him, have generally been bigots | 


in their love of some other order and develop- 
ment of genius But the most pitiful lie that 
ever insinuated itself into any criticism above 


that of Grub-street, is the charge of aristocracy | 


brought against his writings He had not, 
forsooth, *any sympathy with the people Y If 
such a foolish fallacy be correct, then most as- 
suredly he is not the author of the Waverley 
Novels. The people, however, have not left 
the task of answering the charge tocritics But 
it is urged, that he displays a childish love of 
rank and titles. This, in its essential meaning, 
is as false as the other. Who among the charac- 
ters in ‘Ivanhoe’ is drawn with the most 
power—on whom has the author lavished the 
whole wealth of his heart and imagination? 
Rebecca, the despised and untitled Jewess. In 
the * Heart of Midlothian,’ there is an interview 
between Queen Caroline and Jeannie Deans. 
Now this queen is a case in point. She ruled 
her husband, who, after a fashion, ruled Great 
Britain Yet t@e little Scotch peasant girl, with 
no other titles than those conferred upon her by 
the Most High, is so represented that every 
reader cannot but consider her as superior tothe 
queen. Instances of a similar character might 
be quoted without number from Scott’s Poems 
and Novels, to prove that his sympathy with his 
race, and especially with the humbler portions 
of it, has never been excelled by any writer of 
equal comprehension of heart and imagination. 
Two classes of critics have attacked Scott’s 


character and hinge I hymry radicals and ultra 
{ 


transcendentalists. e is not democratic enough 
for the first, nor spiritual enough for the second. 
The former, in condemning him, generally ad- 
vance principles of criticism, which lead, when 
carried out, to the conclusion, that Joel Barlow 
Was a greater poet than Homer, because he en- 


ing to be a model of liberal principles and a 
special friend of the people, one of his severest 
complaints against the poet was, that he chose 
his characters from the humblest walks of life, 
and without ever saying a word oe king 
or bishop, shed the serene beauty and dignity of 
his genius around obscure untitled worth. 
| Meanwhile the poet was doubtless as much 
|less aristocratic and exclusive in spirit and 
| feeling, and mingled with hiaffumblest brethren 
|as much less haughtily and reservedly than the 
critic, as Jeremy Taylor, while suffering per- 
secution for his church and king, was more 
liberal, tolerant, and humane than Milton when 
| seeking the destruction of both. Such is the 
| difference which we may often observe be- 





|tween the democracy which harangues the 
| people about their rights in order to get their 
| votes, and that which foregoes their votes for 
the purpose of making them wiser, better, and 
happier in the quiet performance of their 
| duties. 

| It is worthy of remark, that the three authors 
|of the present centary, whom next to Scott Mr. 
; Whipple justly prefers, are Coleridge, Lamb, 
| and Wordsworth ; the very three whem Jeffrey 
labors the most to extinguish. For this Mr. 
| Whipple is doubtless somewhat indebted to 
|the advantage of time; but much more, we 
| believe, to his native rectitude of mind and 
‘heart. Though sympathizing much more 
| with Jefirey than with either of these authors 
\in political opinion, he does not, like Jeffrey, 
mistake political differences for literary of- 
'fences. But perhaps his greatest merit as a 
| critic, especially if we consider the prevailing 
| fondness for extravagance, is, that while an 
| ardent and enthusiastic admirer of many 
}authors, he has not, so far as we can see, ex- 
| alted any one of them into anidol. He never 
jallows himself to be fascinated out of his 
judgment. Of well-balanced and well-tem- 
| pered faculties ; believing neither in the total 
| dopenntty nor in the absolute perfection of, 
lany human mind; unseduced by splendid 
| folly, and unrepelled by homely wisdom ; he 
| can preserve a firm yet modest recollection of 
| an author’s faults even while dwelling with 


tertained more liberal notions of government | eager and grateful delight on his excellences. 
They seem to think that if a poet’s political ; With a mind always open to receive, yet 
opinions are monarchical, his representations of | always careful what it receives, he thus | 
human nature must be heretical. For instance, | avoids all extremes, and keeps himself in his | 
hefecar pe ny, Wye toler — ee own hands, neither sinking the pupil in the 
swarm with invectives and ‘neers emnin t a | judge, nor the eritic in the eulogist. We will 

Spains® aristo- | venture to say, that there is not a flower in the 


cracy and toryism ; yet, in spirit, he was one of . : 
Gio bitterest aelatmaamta thet’ over lived——im. | Whole garden of literature so deep and rich 





patient of opposition, arrogant, self-willed, re- | ¥t that he can sip its honey without getting 
gardless of the rights and feelings of others, the | bemired or smothered in its pollen. In a 
most uncompromising hater of his time. Now, | Word, he is at once a genial and a judicious | 
a man of this stamp, however splendid may be | critic ; never becomes either the insolent cor- | 
his talents, is not to be trusted in the representa- | rector or the ignoble appendage of an author ; | 
tion of life and character, because his insight | and thus always manages to enrich, without | 
easyahes* oman a bas cay yan W ye /encumbering his mind, out of what he studies. 
his individual Slit, aed be demesoieal ps Pell, rey - Gind staan, ans wiehant 8 
caricatured. Yet, we continually hear the judg- pep gall ne - Romaper, ry aptto remember 
ments of such men quoted as authorities, against | nn Denne af well = printed pages 
men of infinitely more comprehensiveness of | are concerned in the question, he often broadly 
nature. Hazlitt detested Scott's politics, and |displays an author’s merits, and meanwhile 
believed all lies against his character. His | gently hints his defects, as if he did the former 
criticisms, therefore, are curious specimens of | from an impulse of pleasure, and the latter 
mingled admiration and depreciation. His will | from constraint of duty. A striking example 
is bent resolutely on making Scott appear mean | of this is to be found in his article on Talfourd. 
ane, we dy tageprace. wo gh en: | Mr. Whipple’s criticism, however, is by no 
ly breaks out in splendid ere ae — toothless 3 he cometanes bites very 
r _ SY: | shrewdly; but his tooth is never envenomed ; 
What is true of Hazlitt in reference to Scott, | or, rather, whenever he bites, he casts into the 
is still more true of Jeffrey in relation to| wound a balm so soft and healing, that it is 
Wordsworth: for while Jefirey was no less | almost a pleasure as well as a profit to be bit- 
bitter than Hazlitt in political antipathies, he |ten by him. See, for example, how he treats 
fell far short of Hazlitt in appreciation of Jite- | one of the amiable book-makers of the day. 
rary excellence. Accordingly, though claim-| « As space has no limits, and as large por- 
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tions of it are still unoccupied by large bodies, it 
seems not very philosophical to quarrel with 
any person who endeavors to fill up its wide 
chasms; yet, in the case of Mr. James, we 
grudge the portion of infinite space which his 
writings occupy. We dispute his right to pile up 
matter which is the type or symbol of so small 
an amount of spirit. We sigh for the old vacuum, 
and think that though isivre may have abhorred 
it in the days of Aristotle, her feelings must 
have changed since modern mediocrity has filled 
it with such weak apologies for substance and 
form.” 


Here is a taste of his quality in the use of 
anecdote. 


“ A dull country gentleman was once seduced 
into an attempt to read the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.” He journeyed through that exquisite 
book, seemingly at the rate of ten pages an 
evening; but when he laid it down for the 
night, and carefully marked the place where he 
stopped, some mischievous niece or nephew put 
the mark about eight pages back in the volume. 
Of course, many months elapsed before he arriv- 
ed atthe end. He was then asked how he was 
pleased with it; ‘ Oh! he liked it very well, but 
he thought there was a little repetition in it!” 
An objection somewhat similar to this, we have 
heard made against Mr. James, and with about 
as clear an insight into the real secret of the 
matter.” 

Here is another in similar style. 

‘* Novel-writing is generally deemed to be as 
‘ easy as lying.’ The facility with which things 
called novels are written seems to favor the 
dogma. Still, we humbly conceive it to be an 
error. Many persons have attained a marvellous 
proficiency in falsehood, and tell lies as assidu- 


| ously as a friar does his beads; but the number 


of great novelists is small. Lying, therefore, is 
no key to the mystery of romance. Let us seek 
the solution in a rarer quality—truth. ‘I can 
write prose as well as Mr Pope,’ said the saga- 
cious Edmund Curll, the bookseller ; * but he 
has a knack of rhyming which [ do not possess.’ 
Now the difference between Mr. Curll and Mr. 
Pope is no greater than that which exists be- 
tween good and bad novelists. The former have 
a certain ‘ knack’ which the latter cannot ob- 
tain ;—and this is the knack of seeing and telling 
the truth. Here is an important distinction. 
The power of faithfully delineating life, charac- 
ter, society, and manners, is one of the rarest 
gifts of genius. In its greatest manifestations, it 
is felt to be the noblest exercise of a creative 
mind,” 

No other American, that we are aware of, 
has gone so far as Mr. Whipple in recognising 
and recommending the talent of his country- 
men; indeed, we believe he is about the only 
one whose partialities are clearly on the side 
of thought that has not the advantage of being 
imported. There is no question that, other 
things being equal, he prefers a book that 
smacks of our own climate and soil. Weare 
almost afraid to say this lest we should be 
thought to disparage him ; but we do assure 
our readers that we speak it and mean it to his 
praise. The truth is, we are fully persuaded, 
and we are not ashamed to deciare it, that our 
own country, and our own countrymen and 
countrywomen, are altogether the best on the 
face of the earth ; and even because we think 
them the best, we can therefore afford to be 
liberal to others. We believe, also that the 
same kind heavens which have show red upon 
us everything else that heart can wieh, will 
send us genius as fast as we find heart to re- 
ceive and reward it. 


GREYSLAER. 
Greyslaer ; a romance of the Mohawk. By 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. Fouzth Edition. 
Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


WE are rejoiced that the evidence of success, 
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in this new and revised edition, has been 
affixed so clearly to the reputation of Mr. 
Hoffman’s Forest Romance. We can sym- 
pathize in the honest feeling of triumph, after 
the delays, the toils, and heart-sinkings that 
are the necessary attendants of literary life. 
It is ten years since the publication of Greys- 
laer, and during this time it has been de- 
servedly a favorite. Mr. Hoffman wrote this 
novel, not in a reckless spirit of mercenary 
speculation, nor with the brazen confidence of 
hacknied authorship; he strove for the nobler 
reward of the pen, the prize of lasting literary 
fame and poetie art, and was ready to live 
laborious days for the result. We think that 
Greyslaer displays internal evidence that the 
choice of subject was not by a hasty and 
foreed election; that the characters of the 
white and Indian races were well studied 
and contrasted, as well as those borderers that 
seem to be distinet from either, and yet bor- 
row traits from both; and that even the 
country in whieh the scene is laid, has been 
carefully examined with the eye of an artist, 
and all its sylvan beauty worshipped with the 
heart of a poet, But it is not alone in the 
broad features of the work, and its deep foun- 
dations, that this stady and preparation are 
discerned, but the finish of the narrative, and 
the style, continually bear testimony to the 
tastes and studies of the writer. 

Greyslaer is so well known to our readers, 
that it would be out of place to give a sketch 
of the tale; one point alone, brought forward 
by the author in the preface to the present 
edition, deserves a passing notice. He claims 
that Greyslaer is constructed so as to display 
a perfect unity in its design and action; that 
a great moral truth is continually exhibited in 
its changing incidents, and that at last its re- 
sult is conformable to the principles of art 
that governed all the developments of the 
action. He claims that he has endeavored to 
fuse the romantic feelings called up by the 
stirring times of our American Revolution 
here, on the soil of our own State, and the 
native land of the Knickerbockers, amid the 
freshness of the almost untouched forest- 
glades, by the brooks of the Hudson and the 
Sacondaga, the mountain barriers of the 
Adirondack, with the pioneer, the discoverer, 
and the aboriginal; with the majesty, the 
simplicity, and the unbending vigor classic 
literature requires; where one idea like the 
great soul of nature informs the whole mass, 
and turns each incident to a likeness, or a 
part of the final catastrophe, the decree of 
fate. Nor is the idea of Mr. Hoffman's ro- 
mance the mechanical necessity of the Greek 
tragedians, where adamantine chains and iron 
wheels drag along the family of Thebes or 
Argos ; it is expressed rather by the pera, 
sentence of Shakspeare, and the more rationa 
belief of Christians, 


“ There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


In the abundance of material at the author's 
disposal, the temptation was, perhaps, to use 
it to the detriment of the novel as a work of 
art, while forbearance was to be shown in 
bringing out the more distinctly, the promi- 
nent action; in exhibiting guilt and un- 
bridled passion bringing sorrow, remorse, and 
retribution, rather than endeavoring to catch 
the imagination by the pomp and excitement 
of the border-battle, and the breathless and 
tip-toe expectation of the Indian trail or am- 
buseade. 

It is observable of Mr. Hoffman’s compo- 
sitions generally, that he works to a purpose, 





| 


that he conceives an incident or argament, and | thrifless trav 


clings to it resolutely. 
Whatever critics may think of Greyslaer, 


as a production founded on the classic model, | 


its readers will be delighted with its parity of 
style, the beauty and picturesqueness of its 
scenery, the stirring incidents of the story, 
and the elevation of its sentiments. 


Acton; or the Circle of Life. A Collection of | 
Thoughts and Observations, designed to de- 
lineate Life, Man, and the World. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1849. 


Unver a novel form this is the production of 
a quiet, simple minded observer, a looker on 

upon manners and character in many forms of | 
development, who has from time to time written 

down the anecdote, the aphorism, the scrap of | 
consolation or the suggestion of wonder they 

were calculated to call forth. The result of 
this growth, for the work is evidently the aggre- 

gate of long experience and not a sudden 

bookmaker’s effort of will, is a somewhat mis- | 
cellaneous volume, the leading characteristics 
of which are a general amiable spirit, with a 
little occasional unavoidable dogmatism ; now | 
and then a pardonable bit of flippancy, but 
upon the whole a companionable conversa- 
tional tone marked by good sense, gentle- 
manly reading, and no little analytical! ability. 
Some of the articles were written, we are told, 
in Europe, others in Asia, and even Africa, | 
and most in New Orleans and New York; but 

they bear no particular indication of the local- 

ity. The writer studies man in his essential 

qualities, the same all the world over, rather 

than in the particular developments of time or 

place. The curiosity of the book is the perti- 

nacity with which the author has followed out 

his peculiar bent in extracting aphorisms from 

every possible condition of lite. There is 

scarcely a topic which he has not touched, of 
the passions, thoughts, or actions of men, of 

solitude or society, wealth or poverty, art or 

fashion, life or death. The fanciful division of 

his countless maxims or observations classifies 

under “ The Crystal,” Life, the World, So- 

ciety, Business, + ae Honor, Genius, Fame; 

“The Hour Glass” is devoted to Time, Con- 

versation, Travelling, Books, &c. ; “ The Rain- 

bow ” to the Affections, Love, Beauty, Matri- 

mony, Women, Friendship, Music, &c. ; “ The 

Fountain” to Sorrow, Age, Virtue, Vice, 

Sieep, Death. The distinctions are somewhat 

capricious, but they break up the monotony of 
a long work of isolated reflection or epigram. 

We know not how better to indicate the cha- 
racter of this parlor-table volume than by pre- 
senting a few of these “ Laconics” at ran- 
dom :— 

ORDINARY CONVERSATION 

is mostly a pastime indulged by tongue-pads, 

who show a willingness to listen to common- 

place recitals, which spare them the labor of re- 

flection or the pain of turning their thoughts in 

upon themselves. He who can contribute 

nothing to conversation, should, as Shenstone 

says, “keep his teeth clean, and preserve 

silence.” 


TRAVELLING 
is a pleasant and easy way of ridding oneself of 
superfluous gold and of regular systematic busi- 
ness. It is the pursuit of pleasure and excite- 
ment, under the tempting masks of novelty and 
variety. : 

«* What say you of Lord Charlton ?” said Bos- 
wellto Dr. Johnson. ‘* Why, sir,” replied Dr. 
Johnson, “I never heard him speak but of one 
object which he had seen in his travels, and that 
was of a large snake which had been discovered 





in one of the pyramids of Egypt.” There are 





_ EE = 


ellers, who like Naomi, go away 


full and come back empty; or like Peter Bell, 


“They travel here, they travel there, 
Bat aot the watue of a hair 
Are heart or bead the better." 
OLD AND NEW FRIENDS 
‘A new friend is sometimes only a trouble- 
some acquaintance; but an old friend is fre- 


| quently the greatest bore in the world.” 
' 

| 
ACTON, | 


OPINION 

* We covet good opinion, which gives a mar- 
ketable value to things | or, according to Si- 
monds D’Ewes, the anti juary, * Nature made 
precious stones, but opinion, jewels.” ” 

TVOTKY YEDIM 

* We do not like to girdle the beast, as St 
Francis said when he put a sash around his 
waist. Every day the milk. the meat, the fat, 
the sweet. But without many eelf{-jenials, no 
one knows what he may not accomplish when 
all Sybaritism is renounced, and a great will 
bends strong necessity to its purposes, or whena 
prudent inclination leads to a virtuous resolu- 
tion, A wealthy Maasulman at Censtartinople 
designed giving, at much cost, a sumptuous en- 
tertainment to his friends. But all at once he 
said to himself, ‘ Tootky Yedimn ’—* Suppose I 
had eaten it, and spared the funds, and, adding 
to them from time to time, was enabled, at last, 
to build a grand mosque, which was named, 
from this circumstance, Tootky Yedim.” 

a=— —_ — — 

BOUKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Tuere never has been a season in which there 
has been more activity among the trade than 
during the present, or one in which capital, 
upon the whole, has been more profitably or ad- 
vantageously invested for the interests of litera- 
ture. Good books have been produced, and in 
abundance, and in a style of elegance and luxury 
of which a few years since but single examples 
were to be met with, Now they come in “* bat- 
talions,” glittering in red and gold, the fine 
glossy paper of the text reflecting the rich illus- 
tration by Leutze, Darley, or Billings, or the 
showy illumination of Mapleson, The number 
of publications of American authors is observ- 
able. We have now rare editions de luxe of 
Bryant, Irving, Halleck, Longfellow, Willis, 
Whittier, Street, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Lynch, 
two costly collections of American Female 
Poets, and minor volumes of elegance, in great 
numbers. 

The apparent taste for Poetry in America is 
quite remarkable ; nearly everything which the 
country has produced of merit having been pre- 
sented to the public in every variety of form, 
from the selections of a tract society, the cheap 
pamphlet, the model 1Smo in quaker covers, 
to the richly illustrated gilt octavo. Many of 
these volumes have a limited circulation, but 
others are reproduced so often that there must 
be a large demand 

The old race of ** Annuals” seems to have 
quite expired, or undergone, ina few instances, 
achange under new names) The Forget-Me- 
Nots, Amulets, Talismans, Offerings, Tokens, 
&c., of other days, are quite forgotten. _ In their 
place we have ‘* Books of Beauty,” “Gems,” 
** Illustrations of Art,” &., but they are mostly 
supplanted by superior editions of complete clas- 
sic works, of which many have been published 
in this country the present year. 

We have for instance, from Caney & Hart, 
two elegant octavo volumes, the one a choice re- 
print of Lord Byron's Childe Harold, edited by 
Moore, with the latest notes and explanations; 
the other, its companion, the Tales and Poems 
of The Giaour, Bride of Abydos, The Corsair, 
Lara, &c. Both of these works have pictur- 
esque and dramatic illustrations engraved on 
steel, with attractive vignettes and frontispieces. 
The Tales and Poems form a unique and con- 
venient volume, and will attract many purchas- 
ers, while others will prefer the historical 
scenery, and associations of art and Italian travel, 
of Childe Harold. We have before spoken of 
the Poems of Mrs. Sigourney, with the illustra- 
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tions by Darley, from this same house, and of 
an attractive gift-book of English Female Poet- 
ry, by Rowton, which we warmly commend to 
our readers. 

The “ Offering of Beauty,” also published by 
Carey & Hart, is a richly embellished volume, 
with mezzotint engravings by Sartain, after the 
designs of Leutze, Eastlake, Landseer, and 
others. The selections are made with effect, 
and the letterpress includes compositions by Miss 
Mitford, Mary Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, James, 
Banim, Marryatt, and others. The illustrations, 
bold and striking, indicate the present taste 
among pub!'shers for mezzotint engravings 

Messrs. Puriairs & Sampson, of Boston, have 
also just issued two works for the holiday season, 
both of which are illustrated by mezzotints from 
a New York artist, A. H. Ritchie ;—the “* Gems 
of Beauty ; or Literary Gift for 1849, edited by 
Emily Percival,” and ‘* The Rosary; or !llustra- 
tions of the Bible, edited by Rev. Edward E. 
Hale.” The printing and letterpress of these 
volumes exhibit Boston taste and finish, In the 
latter work we have a companion to * The Wo- 
men of the Scriptures,” and other popular publi- 
cations, engravings, forcible in design and exe- 
cution, after Copley, Vandyke, Opie, and others, 
with poems by John Sterling, M 
de Vere, Robert Nicoll, and Keble. The lite- 
rary contents of the “ Rosary” are also skilfully 
selected from the popular authors of the day 

Of the publications of Messrs. Linpsay & 
BLAKIsTon, and others, we have before spoken 

In New York, we have from Messrs. Appve- 
ton & Co. The Women of the Bible, before par- 
ticularly noticed in the Literary World, English 
Sacred Poets, and several less costly gift-books 
for the popular market. 


grace the fashionable portion of the city, It is| ries of children’s books, including various Al- 

an elegant accompaniment to the carved furni- | phabets, Books of Animals, Short Tales, and the 

ture of Roux, and the bijouterie of Tiffany and | rare edition of Watts’s Hymns, a copy of which, 

Young. The literary contents are by Hoffman, | with its elegant illustrations, should be in every 

Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Bryant, Herbert, | family. These books may be readily found by 

and others. — f |asking at our leading bookstores for George S. 
A companion volume to the Lays, isthe Pearls| Appleton’s Juvenile Publications. 


of American Poetry, published and for sale by| The “ Story of Little John,” from the French 
Joun Wurey, and dedicated to the ladies of the | 


ilnes, Aubrey | 


United States. It is also very rich and tasteful, 
and may tend to familiarize its purchasers with 
a matter very little understood, either in dress 
or furniture, the skilful and harmonious dis- 
position of colors. Color is a language in itself. 
Mr. Mapleson, a gentleman of refined education | 
and of travelled experiences, has turned his| 
talents to graceful account in the production of | 
these volumes, which are certainly the most 
striking American productions of the season. | 
At Mr. Wiley’s may also be found editions in} 
various bindings of the Heroines of Shakspeare, | 
Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women; the | 
illustrated copy of Downing’s Fruits, painted to | 
the life, &c., &c. 
Mr. Wiley has also in holiday dress, Dr. 
Cheever’s new work “The Journal of the} 
| Pilgrims at Plymouth in New England, in| 
1620,” with historical and local illustrations. 
Of the London importations, the choicest is 
| the Babes in the Wood, a series in small folio} 
of exquisite etchings, by an English Marchioness. | 
| This work is imported and for sale by Putnam, | 
|and may be had either plain or colered. They | 
are said to be the finest works of the kind ever 
jexecuted by a lady, the Queen (whose designs 
j were lately stolen and exhibited) herself not 
|coming into competition. The children are 
| children, round and full of life, and are very | 


| worthy of a wider influence, has been 


of M. Charles Jeannel, is a translation which 
was undertaken for the use of some American 
children, by their father, and being thought 
ub- 
lished by Messrs. Appleton in an elegant illus- 
trated ISmo. The chapters are varied, and the 
topics well selected with original fables, and 
** Biographical sketches, drawn chiefly from 
Scripture, of men and women distinguished for 
wisdom and piety.” 

Messrs. HArpPer’s list offers many excellent 
juvenile works, including the inexhaustible Miss 
Edgeworth, Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. 
Hofland, Mrs. Sherwood, Miss Sedgwick, the 
Swiss Family Robinson, Dr. Hawks’s Uncle Phi- 
lip Stories, and the excellent “* Sunday Evening 
Conversations,” a chastely written series of 
Scripture narratives in the Boy’s and Girl’s Li- 
brary. 

Messrs. Francis & Co. and Wiley and Put- 
nam are the publishers of Andersen’s Tales, 
which are much admired by young people for 
their naturalness and marvellousness. Irancis 
also publishes Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare, 
with two choice volumes of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, for a larger growth. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s * Thoughts on the Poets” 
is published by the same house. His “ Ita- 
lian Sketch Book,” published by Riker, and 
** Sketches of Eminent American Painters,” of 


_ Messrs. Harper have completed the publica. | !appily introduced to us in the frontispiece, in| which a new edition is now ready, may be found 
tion of Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, ' the favorite design of a window piece, where | at the bookstores generally. 


which, with Cowper's Poetical Works, are | 


elegant and desirable volumes, at a moderate 
price. 

We have not as yet specially noticed Mr. 
Putnam's illustrated edition of Irving’s Sketch- 
Book, which may be had, variously bound in 
styles of neatness and luxury, and which is de- 
servedly everywhere a favorite volume. No 
book is more certain of a cordial holiday recep- 
tion than Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch-Book. The 
engravings are numerous, after original designs 
by Darley, and are executed with great care and 
fidelity by Messrs. Childs and Herrick. There 
are examples of Mr. Darley’s happiest studies, 
both of the humorous and pathetic The ghost 
of honest Preston, the tapster, appearing at the 
old Boar’s Head Tavern, is a Vigorous piece of 
broad humor; Ichabod Crane at his desk is a 
delightful, quiet study of character, while the 
“singing scene,” the children at play, Christ- 
mas morning, in a gentle vein, lead us on to the 
tragedy of the “ Pride of the Village,” and the 
bold drawing and expression of ** The Widow 
and her Son.” The woodcuts are executed in a 
superior manner, and much of their fine effect 
is due to the skilful and careful printing of 
GurvieRez, at Alvord & Co.’s Printing esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. Putnam also publishes one of the most 
brilliant books of the season, and altogether the 
finest attempt which has been made in this 
country in illumination—the “ Lays of the Wes- 
tern World,” the designs of which are drawn 
and the colors arranged by T, W. Gwilt Maple- 
son, Esq. ‘The previous volume, last year, of 
Illuminated Poems by the same artist, was great- 
ly in demand, and sold rapidly. In novelty of 

esign and harmony of ode, ais “* Lays” is a 
unique volume. Its necessary great cost sepa- 
rates it from the ordinary range of gift books, 
but this is no disadvantage with many, to whom 
the expense of a few dollars more, on an ex- 
traordinary occasion, is rather a recommenda- 
tion, when it secures something “ rich and rare,” 
which is not in everybody's possession. Mr. 
Mapleson’s Lays of the Western World is a 
luxury to the parlor table, and was doubtless 


they are feeding their faithful friend, the | 
Robin. The story goes on full of beauty and | 
tenderness, the innocence and trustfulness of | 
childhood more powerful from contrast with the 

hardness and villany of the uncle. The death 

of father and mother is touchingly pictured, a| 
border accompaniment to the main print keep- | 
ing pace by symbolical devices, with the chief | 
interest. The “ going home” with the uncle, | 
the engagement v! the villains, their conflicts, | 
the three prints of the deserted children, with | 
their friends the robins, are all additional proof, | 
if proof were needed, of the strong interest, the 
moral power of the old ballad. Our readers | 
should by no means fail to get a glance at this | 
work, 

Of that important class of Holiday Books, the | 
Juvenile Publications, we have this year nu- | 
merous specimens. The latest is a new volume | 
from the ever agreeable pen of Mary Howitt, | 
published by Cotuins & BroTHner, the scene of 
which is laid in this country. It is entitled | 
**OQur Cousins in Ohio—from the Diary of au | 
American Mother”’—and sketches anecdotes of 
western manners, natural history, &c. It is set 
forth in the preface as entirely true—‘*‘ the 
twelvemonth’s chrenicle of the domestie life of 
a beloved sister far removed by distance, and 
whom it has pleased a good Providence since 
then to remove by death.” 

A pictorial “* Life of William Penn” comes to | 
us from Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, Phila- | 
delphia, in a neat 16mo volume, well illustrat- 
ed, and for which the writer claims the consider- 
ation due to the care and attention which might | 
have produced a more ambitious volume. The 
main incidents of the life of Penn are fully ap- | 
preciable by young readers. The book is one of 
a series, which includes Marion, Franklin, La- 
fayette, Washington, Bonaparte, Jackson, Zacha- 
ry Taylor. 

Messrs. Phillips & Sampson publish an an- 
nual for children, ‘* Christmas Roses and New 
Year’s Gift,” with some very pretty mezzotints 
and choice stories, several of which are by An- 
dersen. It is very well printed, and is one of 





| 


| 





conceived after a series of New Year’s calls ai 
the wealthy and luxurious “ palaces” which 


the best books of the kind of the season. 
“Aunt Fanny’s Christmas Stories” comes 
from the Appletons, who publish a capital se- 





Carrer & Broruers, at their new store in 
Broadway, have a stock of valuable publications, 
including choice editions of Pollok and other 
popular authors, in elegant bindings for the 
season. 

Grorce P. Putnam has just returned from 
England in the Canada, with a stock of the 
latest English books for Christmas yerspesess. 
A statuette of the ‘‘ Greek Slave,” by Powers, 
may be seen in his window in Broadway. 

Messrs. APPLETON and Witey & PuTNAM in 
addition to their own publications, have for sale 
rare collections of illustrated and standard books 
in every variety of binding. 

At Bartierr & We.rorp’s may always be 
found the choicest editions of classic English 
authors, with many rare books of gusto and cha- 
racter seldom to be picked up anywhere else. 

Messrs. STANForD & Sworps have just pub- 
lished a new illustrated Tale for the young, 
“Cecil and his Dog,” originally written in 
French, and recommended in an introduction by 
Rev. Mr. Brown, author of “ Julia of Baiz,” as 
a narrative of peculiar simplicity and truthful- 
ness, written in an attractive style. ‘* Cousin 
Bertha’s Stories,” by Mrs. Macdonald, and ‘ Al- 
ways Happy,” attractive volumes, will be found 
among the publications of this house, which 
keeps pace with the productiveness of this de- 


| partment of literature. The same publishers 


have Rev. Charles B. Tayler’s highly approved 
work, ‘* Margaret, or the Pearl,” in a binding of 
gold and red, which will be acceptable to the 
admirers of the author of ‘* The Record of a 
Good Man’s Life.” é 

M. W. Dopp is the publisher of the Life of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, by her husband, Lewis H. 
J. Tonna. The book is dedicated to Hamilton 
Murray, Esq., of New York, as a relative of the 
subject of the memoirs, and an acknowledgment 
of the kind manner in which her writings were 
received and adopted in America.” The amiable 
religious and literary experiences of this favor- 
ite author are set forth in a manner to enlist the 
attention of her friends. The volume is very 
neatly printed, and is accompanied by a portrait. 

The American Sunday School Union is con- 
stantly sending forth an improved class of books 
for children, of which “ Girls and Flowers,” and 
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«« Eagle Hill, or Selections in Prose and Verse,” 
“ William Herbert,” each with engravings, have 
just appeared. The depot in New York is at 
147 Nassau street, where many suitable books 
for the season may be found 

The Protestant Episcopal Sunday School 
Union, 20 John street, offers many elegant and 
well prepared volumes, which we have before 
noticed—The Combatants, The Boy and the 
Birds, Christmas Cards, &c. 

We have received from Kernot (633 Broad- 
way) his Christmas List for 1848-9, which in- 
cludes most of the books which we have named, 
and which is a carefully prepared catalogue, of 
equal use to the trade and the public, in pro- 
moting the sale of the works of publishers ge- 
nerally. 











Rose and Gertrude, or the Mysterious Wed- 
ding: from the French of Rodolph Topffer. 
Stringer & Townsend. 1849. Svo. pp. 104. 

Tue author Topfier was a German artist and 
a bit of a practical philanthropist in the matter 
of education, taking his pupils with him on 
summer excursions in Switzerland—of which 
the Zig Zag Travels, with numerous illustra- 
tions from his pencil, are a curious and interest- 
ing literary memento. His writings have been 
hitherto unknown to the American public. The 
present is the first republication. It is a tale of 
truthfulness and simplicity, with now and then 
a flavor of French sentiment, and with the in- 
troduction of one or two details which English 
reserve would exclude from a work of the kind; 
but the tone is pure throughout, and the charac- 
ter of the simple minded, devotional German 
clergyman exquisitely sustained. 


Model Women and Children. Modelled by 
Horace Mayhew, sculptured by H. G. Hine. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A companion to the “* Model Men,” recent- 
ly noticed in the Literary World. The illustra- 
tions are abundant, and in capital style both as 
regards execution and character. The two points 
of the ‘ Model Genius,” rightly looked at, 
should do a world of good. Some of the hits are 
better understood in London than New York, 
but plenty of amusement, with a due seasoning 
of good sense, may be got out of these little 
volumes anywhere. They are pleasant books 
to be picked up on a parlor centre table in an 
evening, or before dinner. 


The Gold Regions of California. 
G. G. Foster. 
pp. 80. 

Tue title page of this pamphlet is printed in 
gold and white,which is very encouraging to the 
reader already smitten with the California fever, 
that he will find something to his tastes within. 
The contents are of an attractive order in these 
times, when “ gold” everywhere in conversa- 
tion has taken the place of the “ almighty dol- 
lar.” A tone a little more moderate in the pre- 
face might, we think, have been quite as judi- 
civus in the way of advice to emigrating me- 
chanics and others; but the author, we should 
remember, is a Fourierite, who looks upon any 
escape from the burdens of our present state of 
society with a hopefulness which can be mea- 
sured only by the visionary powers of people of 
that persuasion. We are surprised, however, 
with the admission of one terrible obstacle to 
realizing a very pretty scheme of association in 
California After the ship has been chartered, 
the company got together, “ gridirons and cra- 
dles”” bought up—there is an “if.” The Ra- 
belaisian giant Widenostrils who swallowed 
windmills full of cocks and hens, was one day 
choked ‘* with eating a lump of fresh butter 
at the mouth of a hotoven.” The ladies, sweet 
things, are, it seems, after all the impossibilities 
of association. ‘* The great and only danger in 
such a place would be, that the women would 
be very likely to quarrel, tattle, and be jealous 
and envious of one another, and that the hus- 
bands would be ultimately compelled to take up 
the cause of their wives, and thus, for a little 
woman’s breath injudiciously let loose, break up 
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the whole scheme. From prince to peasant, 
from millionaire to milliner, and from palace 


to hovel, female nature has been bribed, cuffed, | 


and degraded into the same scandalizing, tat- 
tling, envious, and unchangeable spirit of evil 
If this difficulty could be got over—and we 
would sooner trust, in association, poor women 


than rich ones—we do not entertain a doubt | 


that the plan we have indicated could be suc- 
cessfully carried into effect.” 

Passing over the preface, we have in conveni- 
ent form Colonel Mason’s statement, Mr. Lar- 
kin’s letters to Mr Buchanan, various Califor- 
nia newspaper reports, with ar interesting ac- 
count of the resources of the new region from 
the narratives of Greenhow, Colonel Fremont, 
Lieut. Emory, and others—affording much read- 
able matter in a cheap and agreeable volume. 


The Eolian, by David Bates. Phila. : Lindsay 
and Blakiston, 1549. 12mo. pp. 210. 
_ Acopyricart collection of oems of a pleas- 
ing and amiable character. The following in- 
dicates the prevailing tone, which is enforced 
through many varying associations, 


SPEAK GENTLY. 
“es 
Sreax gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 
The sands of life are nearly ran, 
Let such in peace depart! 


Speak gently, kindly, to the poor; 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

bh have enough they mustendare, 

ithout an unkind word ! 

Speak gently to the erring—-know, 
They may have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again! 

Speak gently !—He who gave his life 
To bend man's stubborn will, 

When elements were in fierce strife, 
Said to them, * Peace, be still.” 

Speak gently !—'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy, which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell.” 

Original Thoughts on Various Passages of 
Scripture ; being the substance of sermons 
preached by the late Rev. Richard Cecil, A M., 
never before published, taken down by Mrs. 
Hawkes, and now edited by Catharine Cecil. 
12mo., pp. 452. Rebert Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tue matter of this work, though its origin | 


was somewhat different, bears a general resem- 
blance to the Hore Biblice Sabbatice of Chal- 
mers, in the illustrations and comments on scrip- 
ture texts. The circumstances under which the 
contents of this book have been preserved, bein 
gathered by a daughter from the MS. pencil an 


partly short-hand notes of a pious lady, from | 


sermons publicly delivered, indicate the interest 
felt in these ‘* Thoughts” by a portion ef the re- 
ligious world, 


Sermons by the late Rev. James Richards, 
D.D., with an essay on his character by William 
Sprague, D.D. Albany: E. H. Pease & Co. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 


Tue author of these sermons, originally in his | 


youth a mechanic, turned his attention early 


to religious studies, and pursuing his career | 
through Yale College (which he was obliged to | 


leave for want of means at the end of a year)— 
the instructions of Dr. Burnett of Norwalk, Dr. 
Dwight, and pastoral duties at Ballston, Sag Har- 
bor, Morristown, Newark, reached at length the 
honorable position of a professorship in the An- 
dover Theological University. r. Sprague 
traces the influences of the position and charac- 
ter of his author with much fegling in his well 
written introductory essay. 


Reports of Societies. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue regular meeting of this Society was 
held on Saturday the 9th instant. The Rev. 
Dr. Robinson in the Chair. 
A number of letters were read from members 
in the United States and in Europe, some of 








which were accompanied by books and pam- 
phlets, presented to the Society. The first 
volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to 
knowledge, being the elegant and valuable work 
of Messrs. Squier and Davis on the “ Mone- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley,” was presented 
| by the Sinithsonian Institution 

At the request of the venerable President of 
| the Society, the Hon. Albert Gallatin, it was 
| resolved to memorialize the Legislature for an 
act of incorporation, and to solicit aid towards 
| promoting the objects which the Society has in 
| View, particularly with reference to its pub- 
|lications. The Chairman appointed the fol- 
| lowing gentlemen a committee to carry out the 
| wishes of Mr. Gallatin, viz. the Hon. Luther 
| Bradish, Hon. George Folsom, A. W. Bradford, 
jand John R. Bartlett. 

| A plan for the compilation and publication of 
a complete dictionary of the English language, 
jembracing both Archaic words and the terms 
used in literature, science, and the arts, by an 
| association of Philologists, was laid before the 
| Society by Messrs. Wm. W. Turner and John 
R Bartlett. 


Mr E. G. Squier gave a verbal statement of 
some of the results of his recently concluded 
examination of the aboriginal monuments of 
Western New York, He had visited upwards 
of sixty ancient works, and had succeeded in 
making accurate surveys of not far from fifty of 
the number, the plans of which he laid before 
the Society, together with a large number of 
relics of aboriginal art, some of which exhibited 
no inconsiderable skill. The inclosures ex- 
amined by Mr. Squier were all of one character, 
and manifestly intended for defence. None are 
of regular forms ; the shape generally conforming 
to the positions in which they were found. 
They constituted a corden of works, extending 
from St. Lawrence, through Jefferson, Oswego, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, Monroe, 
Livingston, Genesee, Orleans, Niagara, Erie, 
and Chautauque counties to the Pennsylvania 
state line. They are not confined, a9 was 
supposed by Mr. Clinton and others, to the 
second terrace back from the lakes, but occur 
indiscriminately wherever the positions are 
most favorable,—usually, but not always, upon 
the high grounds. None are of large size, as 
compared with the corresponding structures of 
the Ohio Valley. Few embrace more than six 
acres, and most vary from one to three acres 
in area. The embankments are usually very 
slight, ranging from one to four feet in height. 
The one most distinctly defined, measured eight 
| feet from the bottom of the ditch to the top of 
the wall. Those which are not situated in 
forest land are seldom distinctly traceable, and 
most of them have been wholly obliterated. 
Of the entire number, mentioned by Mr. Clinton, 
as existing twenty-five years ago in Onondaga 
county, but a single one is now visible. 
Mr. Squier estimated that, originally, there 
were not far from two hundred in the State, of 
which probably more than one half are either 
wholly defaced, or so much encroached upon 
that their outlines can no longer be satisfactorily 
|traced. One was found as far east as Montgo- 
mery County, and is undoubtedly the most east- 
ern of the entire series. Dispersed at rare in- 
tervals over the territory above indicated, are 
mounds or tumuli, of small size. Most of these 
had already been excavated under the impulse 
of an idle curiosity, and their contents scattered. 
So far as could be ascertained, all these were 
burial places ; such certainly was the character 
of those Mr. Squier was fortunate enough to find 
| undisturbed. The largest mound discovered is 
| situated on Tonnewanda island, in Niagara river ; 
| it measured originally fifteen feet in height. 
The mode of interment which their examina- 
tion disclosed, differed entirely from that prac- 
tised by the mound builders of the Mississippi 
Valley. Je 

In respect to th® probable origin of these 
works, Mr. Squier was of the opinion that the 
are all of comparatively late date, Until this 
examination, and relying upon the statements of 
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others, he supposed they belonged to the same 
grand system with those of Ohio and the West 
generally. But the absence of regular works; 
the fact that by far the larger proportion, if not 
all, of the inclosures contain evidences of oecu- 
pation, relics, &c., indistinguishable from these 
which mark the sites of Indian towns, known to 
have been occupied within the past two hundred 
years ; together with the furthe? fact that similar 
positions were selected by the Indians for their 
defences, all tended to establish the opposite 
conclusion In some of the inelosures are 
found caches, still containing the parched corn 
(carbonized by long exposure) deposited by 
the aboriginal occupants. Several bushels were 
sometimes found in a single place. 

Mr. Squier presented many other interesting 
facts, which we find it impossible to lay before 
our readers. He will make a complete report 
of his investigations at the regular meeting of 
the Historical Society, on the evening of the 
first Tuesday in January. 


A FEW SENTENCES ON SENTENCES. 


Tue able reviewer of Whipple, in the Literary 
World for December 16, has offered some sea- 
sonable remarks on a structure of period and 
paragraph, which especially prevails at Boston ; 
the ‘* mannerism of brilliant but disconnected 
sentences.” It was high time for this to be 
said. The reviewer has said it well, and has 
hit the nail on the head: all that I have to offer 
is only an echo to his blast. 

It might be profitable, as it would certainly 
be amusing, to go through the volumes of the 
North American Review, and examine the trick 
of the openings: it would be found that in a 
certain class of articles, and those the charac- 
teristic ones, the introductory sentence does not 
exceed two lines. And what is promised in the 
opening is kept true to the end, in the pre- 
dominance of neat, pretty, clear, dapper, curt, 
and often antithetical sentences; the “ bricks 
without mortar,” to which Quintilian likehs 
Seneca’s style. [t would be scarcely fair to call 
these periods: there is nothing like cireumvo- 
lution in them, and there is as little like pro- 
gress. They are like a thousand pots of pansies 
im an avenue, as compared with a great vine on 


the wall, stretching out its limbs and branches, | 


and clambering up by its tendrils, without much 
regard for any scale of equal parts. Of a true, 
old-time English style, the logical connectives 
are the joints and braces. When that pedantic 
Dominie, Principal Campbell, effected the ex- 
tirpation of the genuine Anglo-Saxon hereby, 
whereby, herein, therein, wherewithal, and the 
like, he was only going so far towards emascu- 
lating the language: yet he™is still quoted in 
ladies’ boarding-schools, by those who employ 
his brother Blair to keep all sentences from 
ending in of or for. 

_ The most formidable enemy of this coxcombry 
in our day, was John Foster, who sometimes in 
his own practice went preposterously to the 
other extreme: yet his doctrine is sound. 
Speaking of Robert Hall, whose nervous ele- 
gance would have redeemed this vicious style, 
if anything could do so, Foster thus lays down 
his principle: “ Certainly we have a good 
riddance in the obsoleteness of the cumbrous 
and barbarous technicalities of logic, in use 
among schoolmen, and of which traces remain 
in the works of some of our old divines, especi- 
ally of the polemic class. But, divested of every 
sort of technicality, a natural and easy logic 
(easy, | mean, for the hearers’ or readers’ ap~ 
prehension) may pervade a discourse in such a 
manner that it shall evidently have more of the 
eonsistence of a texture than of an accumulation. 
The train of thinking may preserve a link of 
connexion by the dependence of the following 
thought on the foregoing; that succeeding 
thought being not only just in itself, and perti- 
nent to the matter in hand, but being so still 
more specially in virtue of resulting, by obvious 
deduction, or necessary continuation, from the 
preceding ; thus at once giving and receiving 
force by the connexion. Itis of great advantage 





for the strength of a discourse, when it is so 
conceived as to require the not unfrequent re- 
currence of the signs, ‘ for, ‘ because,’ ‘ if then,’ 
* conse jue itly,” ‘so that,’ and the other familiar 
logical marks of conjunction and dependence in 
the series of ideas.”* The same thoughts are 
expressed in a letter to Parken, in 1809 ; ** Now 
that | recollect about Hall’s composition—that 
excellence which you praised, and which he 
had in a very high degree, of making brief, 
strong sentences, completing the sense in each 
—is sometimes carried to a fault. He makes in 
some places a number of laconic propositions in 
succession, which are quite independent of one 
another, but which ought to have been contrived 
into atexture Or to go from the business of 
weaving [Foster had been a weaver in boyhood) 
to the more dignified one—fighting—he attacks 
with a number of single, separate, bold savages, 
whom he should have disciplined and combined 
into a phalanx. 
are all beaten hollow by the old workmen, such 
as Hooker and Jeremy Taylor; the latter is 
just now more in my memory. You shall find 
him preserve a strict connexion through a 
whole folio page; a sentence shall be a com- 
plete thought, but it shall, at the same time, be 
an integral and inseparable portion of—not an 
accumulation, but a combination, of-—thoughts, 
which are assisting one another by a linked and 
consentaneous action to prove or illustrate some 
one truth.t 
It is very much the fashion, in reviews and 
belles-lettres lectures, to commend the 4étic 
style; and those there are who think of the 
| Attics as writing in brisk little periods, with 
few connectives, like the Spectator, or Pope’s 
| Letters. Whereas, if they had ever read a 
page of Plato or of Demosthenes, they would 
| know, that the Athenian diction bristled with 





| these logical thorns, which we now so carefully | 


pare off, but which above most things else went 
|to make up the idiosyncrasy of that never- 


noe dialect. Human language has per- 


haps never possessed such specimens of pre- | 


dominating logical signs in discourse. Read a 
speech in Thucydides, and see them as abundant 
| as we nowadays make commas and semicolons, 
| The ruinous effect of trying to smoothe all 
down, and exclude all discords from our har- 





and epicene, as are sundry New England music- 
books, compared with the counterpoint of 
| Calleott or Hodges. 
| charged by Brutus, and the severer school, with 
verging towards this extreme of softness, 
obviously saw where the danger lay, and clearly 
expresses it, with regard to the Greek writers. 
|** Itaque Caria et Phrygia et 


hune probaverunt, Greci autem multo minus, 
Athenienses vero funditus repudiaverunt.” This 


ARY WORLD. 


In this quality of writing we | 


mony, has made some popular works as tame | 


Cicero himself, though | 


Mysia, quod | 
|minime polite minimeque elegantes sunt, ad- | 
|sciverunt suis auribus opimum quoddam et | 
| tanquam adipate dictionis genus, quod Rhodi | 
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rose is as hide-bound as verse, and can no 
onger be called oratio soluta. Even verse 
has thrown off the fetters of Boileau and Pope, 
and, returning to some of her ancient pre- 
rogative, has begun to assert the right of car- 
|rying the sense over, if need be, into the next 
jcouplet. A proper emancipation from the 
three Scotchmen, Kames, Blair, and Campbell, 
| and a generous regitnen of old English writers, 
| will do as much for our prose. 

C @SARIENSIS, 


r. Poeirn. 


DELAROCHE’S PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 














| Unconscious of the dreary wastes around, 
Of sleet that pierces with each fitful blast, 
The icy peaks, the rough and treacherousground, 
Huge snow-drifts by the whirlwind’s breath 
| amassed ,— 
| Through which the jaded mule with noiseless 
tread 
| Patient and slow, a certain foothold seeks, 
By the old peasant-guide so meekly led; 
| Moves the wan conqueror, with sunken cheeks 
O’er heights, as cold and lonely as his soul,— 
The chill lips blandly set, and the dark eyes 

| Intent with fierce ambition’s vast control, 
| Sad, keen, and thoughtful of the distant prize ; 
{ With the imperia! robes and warlike steed, 
| That face ne’er wore such blended might and 
need! 


H. T. T. 





[From Theodere Hook's Remains.| 
LINES. 
To 


Tue hour is come—the cherish’d hour, 
When from the busy world set free, 
I seek at length my lonely bower, 
And muse in silent thought on thee. 


And, oh! how sweet to know that still, 
Though sever'd from thee widely far, 
Our minds the self-same thought can fili— 

| Our eyes yet seek the self-same star. 


| Compulsion from its destin’d course 
The magnet may awhile detain; 
But when no more withheld by force, 
It trembles to its north again. 


Thus, though the idle world may hold 
My fetter’d thoughts awhile from thee, 

To thee they spring, when ancontroll’d, 
In all the warmth of liberty. 


The faithful dove, where'er by day, 
Through fields of air her pinions rove, 

Still seeks, when daylight dies away, 
The shelter of her native grove. 





So at this calm, this silent hour, 
Whate er the daily scenes I see, 
My heart (its joyless wand'rings o'er) 
turns unalter d still to thee. 





Architectonics. 





Rhodian fault is precisely that into which the | No. I.—STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
neglect of logical progression tends; each | It is strange that in all the architectural books 
sentence is balanced on its own centre, and / and essays of this age, so wide awake in all 
there librates in antithetic grace. The Quar-| matters relating to this high art, the Architect 
terly Review, long ago, remarked of Dugald | can find no law of selection as to the style 
Stewart’s sentences, that they were too lany building is tobe. Heissu posed to have 
rhythmical ; “this last,” they add, “ we must | ; B +e P 
take ee oe . on hand, as raw material, all the forms that 
ake an opportunity of saying, is among the |}, gre These t- 
greatest faults which any style can possess, | "#@V@ ever been used in his art. 1 pos' 
though not unusually mistaken for a beauty, | Styles are his trading capital, he is to make 
particularly among the Scottish writers of|the best of them; and, if he so pleases, he 
English.* There is indeed a rhythm which | can treat his client, or patron more properly, to 
is legitimate ; not that of Johnson and Gibbon,|aspecimen of any style, the style in fact be- 
in Which every sentence falls as duly into two) ing like the flavoring iu ice cream, the color 
lobes as a dicotyledonous seed in Botany, but) of a bonnet, or the cut of a coat, a mere mat- 
that flow of numbers, which the ear catches| ter of choice pure fancy. Hence all this 
with delight in the ‘resounding march’ of| poterogeneity of Street Architecture, hence 
Milton, or the swelling torrent of Burke.”t the penny f fashi : hi 7 b 
That any confinement of thought to the) A change © som im architecture by 
- house being Grecian is re- 
limits of stereotype moulds must be disastrous, | Which one good iz 
has strangely escaped the notice of the neat and | moved to give place to a Roman one, or a 
sparkling writers. According to their practice, | Roman fagade pulled down because a Gothic 
one is in vogue; this, too, without the least re- 
gard to p riety, principle, or even excellence 





* Works of Robert Hall, vel. iii., p. 102. 
+ Foster's Life, vol. i., letser 72. 





+ Qu. Rev. vol. xvii. an, 1817, page 41. in the supplanting style. ‘Thus architects turn 
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the wheel round and round, and finding it im- 
possible to create a new style, they vie with 
each other who shall be the first to get a run 
on the last change in architectural * ton.” 

Before we proceed to the practical applica- 
tion of our opinions to Street Architecture as 
it now exists, we will try to state a few gene- 
ral esthetic laws of the art which, if novel, 
certainly may be useful, 

In our first number we attempted to show 
that in the forms of Gothic Architecture are 
embodied the worshipping principle, the loving 
reverence for that which 1s highest, and the senti- 
ment of Christian hrotherhood, or that percep- 
tion of affiliation which is founded on recog- 
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nising in man goodness and truth, and rever- 
ing them in him. This is seen in its princi- | 
pal lines, which are all vertical ; in the whole 
mass falling under, or within, the pyramidal | 
(the fire, the symbol of love) form; in a 
pointed character of all the openings, the ogive, | 
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ideal. Whatis it, and how is it to be attained ? |tiom, and a regularity in the recurrence of 
Is there any style of street building preferable | stories, gives a continuity of line for base- 
to any other? Has any nation left us models | ments, windows, and attics, which is desirable, 
of buildings where citizen dignity is displayed | and is compatible with great diversity in minor 
ip its individual grandeur, yet in which sub- details, expressive of the wealth, taste, and 
ordination to citizenship is evident also ? individaality of the owner of the mansion, the 
There has been in the last 300 years a pro- | variety of each forming the perfection of the 
gression towards this ideal, evident in the his- | whole, and expressing more perfectly the idea 
tory of every modern city. Victor Hugo ex- | of the unity of all 
amg this admirably in his novel of Notre} All the gradealism which has marked these 
ame, where in his description of the Paris of | changes from gable front to the eaved side 
that day he notices its difference to the Paris | and so on to the front, which is neither gable 
of this in one point especially, namely, inevery | nor eave, but a real front, would have been un- 
house having turned around; and even in | necessary if this true ideal of city architecture 
Knickerbocker’s venerable history of this | had been understood at first. All those labored 
goodly city, it is recorded of the houses that | efforts in the Regent's Park in London, and in 
“they all stood with the gable end to the | some of our American cities, to group houses 
street.” In Gothic architecture and other | together so as to make them appear as one 
proximate modes of building three centuries | public building, elevating the centre ones and 
ago, the front of the house was invariably the | advancing the ends to accomplish this effect, 
gable, and in Greek architecture also the front | which the constant recurrence of entrance 








as the French call it, being the ideal line ex- | of the temple was surmounted by a pediment. 
pressive of firmness of base, embracingness of | In the old European cities, such as Rouen, 
tendency, and upward ascension, as its ultimate | Amiens, Ghent, Antwerp, and many others, 
aim ; and in the clustering and grouping of its are numerous evidences, still standing, of the 
multiple parts. Gothic Architecture being 
thus representative rather of the unity of Love | ing one side of the house. Longfellow, in his 
than of the diversities of Faith, it seems pro- | beautiful “ Nuremburg,” alludes to this, where 
per that it should be the style used for all ec- | he says, 

clesiastical and other purposes having refer- | 
ence to religious life. 

But it is not Gothic art alone that has deve- | 
loped the form of some principle of life—all| trace the process of this * turning around” 
architecture is as expressive. In Roman art | that has taken place in modern cities. The 
we see the ideal of the state as fully mani-| fact exists, and the process by which house 


“ Memories haunt thy pointed gables 
Like the rooks that round them throng.” 


fested as is in the Gothic the ideal of the | building has been subordinated to street build- | 


church. Its type form is the dome, the en-|ing, must come under some principle, and 
circling, overspreading dome, whose centre is | forms the history of Street Architecture. This 


‘fact that the gable was the front, the eaves be- | 


Nothing could be more interesting than to 


| doors contradicted, and where porticoes were 
divided into pens, being in a wrong direction, 
upon a false principle, have been tota! failures, 
which the advance of knowledge and taste has 
condemned. We might have been spared the 
contemplation of these rows of good houses 
| absolutely doomed to pass away as transition 
|forms through which the genius of Street 
Architecture has passed in its progress to per- 
| fection, had it only beer seen and acknowledg- 
ed that there was in existence a type form of 
building comprising all the necessities of 
Street Architecture. This was to be found in 
| the old home of art, Italy—lItaly, where mer- 
chants became princes and built themselves 
palaces, ae for this purpose artists, 
men of renown. Italy has long ago perfected 











within itself, and which is the binding of all | 
for the perfection of the whole. Hence the 
propriety of using this style in state houses, capi- 
tols, parliament houses, town halls, where this 
idea is to be represented. Artistic instinct 
alone seems to have led Architects to perceive 
this, and hence it has been used extensively 
for this purpose. Mr. Barry, in his new 
Houses of Parliament, has used the Gothic, in 
obedience, however, to the instructions of the 
committee, and a principle has thus been lost 
sight of for the sake of a fashion. 

Again, we have the pure Greek temple as 
another architectural type. ‘This can also be 
used in a special way. It is the most simple, 
rational, and harmoniously elegant style that 





change has come of itself; no college of archi- | the style of Street Architecture which modern 
tects has directed it, no novelty or change of | architects have so blindly labored after. In the 
style has been at the bottom of it, but simply | management of frontage, in the beauty of win- 
the necessity of the thing, the mutual con- | dows and doors, in the distinctness of the hori- 


venience of each resulting in the harmonious 
arrangement of all. This beautiful orderly or- 
ganization is the result of a principle of life in 
architecture really at work, and forms a phase 
of it which the lover of the art delights to con- 
template. It proves to him that architecture 
is not, as some would have it, a dead art, with 
no vitality of original invention, but that as 
life is, so is the art, the perpetual deposit from 
it, the result, exponent, and very bodily form 
of it, dying only with man’s life and its activities. 

Those who advocate what is called the re- 


zontal bandings so expressive of the use of the 
structure, in the fine proportions of basements, 
| there are buildings in Italy which are models, 
| True genius, when it is directed to one point, 
|always produces the “one thing needful.” 
Michael Angelo and Raffael designed dwelling 
| houses; of course it is but reasonable to sup- 
| pose that the best forms for such edifices must 
| be found in such a land. 

| As Street Architecture comprises mainly 
| dwellings, on these alone we have here dwelt. 
| Store fronts and public buildings demand a 








can be conceived for simple halls for public and | vival of architecture, that is, a thorough cop¥- | special consideration. 


speaking, lecture and philosophical rooms. | 
Buildings which have but one object, and | 
which require one expression of that object, | 
cannot be built in a style better adapted to 
convey the single idea of their use than in the 
Grecian temple form. Here, with the simple | 
exception of the pediment, which distinctly, by | 
its outline, marked the place as the abode of 
the Gods, and the tympanum of which was al- 
ways occupied by statues of the highest intel- 
ligences, and a representative arrangement of 
deities expressive of the perfect subordination 
of all priceiples, human and divine, under the 
supremacy of Almighty Love, everything falls 
under the horizontal line, the level line of 
rationality ; it is all logical, orderly, syllogisti- 
cally perfect as the wisdom of the schools. 
We will not, however, go further into this 
subject at present, which is somewhat in ad- 
vanee of what we propose to say hereafter ; 
we merely hint at it as preliminary to a few 
remarks on Street Architecture. 

If Church Architecture means the building 
of churches, then Street Architecture means 
properly the building of streets. There must 
be a street ideal as well as a State or church 





ing of the old forms of the art, who would 
have architects present us with specimens, 
strictly correct, of the features of former ages, 
forget that the utilities of the present ave at 
utter variance with them. 
began to touch each other gable fronts could 
no longer be used, the roof drainage could not 
be thrown to the sides to be cast on “ the next 
door neighbor,” nor be carried to the front by 
valleys without risk of leakage or the require- 


ment of a steep main roof to intersect the | 
gable with. This is the prime necessity which | 


has made the houses in every crowded city 
wheel about. A more interior cause, however, 
in the change has been the artistic perception 


of a want of beauty in streets where there | 


were no long level lines in the buildings. 
Perspective effect requires a continuity of line, 
and it is in Street Architecture that perspec- 
tive is before us continually. Wherever long 


horizontal lines have been obtained, there we | 
find the most certain advance in the correct | 
ideal, viz. the 4 tye of the bond of each to 


all. Towards 
but it is certain. 


So soon as houses | 


is the process has been slow, | upon the audience. 


_ — 


Music. 

| 

Ox Monday evening, Dee. 4th, I’ Lombardi 
was produced for the first time at the Italian 
Opera House. We have before remarked up- 
on some of Verdi's peculiarities as a composer, 
and upona hearing of. this, one of his least in- 
teresting works, we see no cause to alter our 
| opinion of his mixed qualifications. The mu- 
sic is unfortunately allied to so complicated 
a plot, that the want of interest may greatly 
be ascribed to the latter, and the story is so far 
from what a good operatic drama should be, 
that we wonder I’ Lombardi has met with as 
much favor as it has done. The opening 
scenes are among the best, and roused our 
expectations beyond what the remainder could 
realize; some of the choruses, that of the ban- 
ditti, for instance, interrupted by the hymn 
from the cloister, produced a good effect. 
There are many dramatic situations, but the 
interest is too general to suffer them to tell 
The burden of the opera 
| rests upon Pagano, a part taken by Signor 


A horizontal line bounding the front eleva-| Rosi, and performed throughout with great 
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care and judgment. His voice was in good 
order, and he sang his musie in his eustomar 
excellent style. Signorina Truffi showed muc 
energy, and with a sounder organ to second 
her, would have made more of her part. Her 
scena in the fourth act was well delivered, 


and the finale sung better than any other part | 


of her music. The celebrated trio, in which | 
Signor Benedetti showed very clearly his| 
strength was not going, made but little im-| 
pression. In fact, the only eneore of the | 
evening was accorded to the violin solo in the 
third aet, which was admirably played and lis- 
tened to with deserved attention. As usual, 
in Verdi’s operas the finales display most skill, 
and aided by an efficient chorus, are sure to be 
spirited and dramatic; but an efficient chorus 
we had not last evening. There was not that 
certainty which is so necessary to a proper 
operatic performance. ‘The last two acts were 
in especial carelessly, or rather hazardously 
delivered; another performance or two will 
doubtless give more decision. We must give 
a word of commendation to Signor Patti, who 
acquitted himself of his arduous part with more 
care than we have before noticed in him. I 
Lombardi can never become a popular opera, 
hardly can it become one upon sufferance, and 
we cannot but think the same attention be- 
stowed upon the production of a good classi- 
eal work would have delighted the subscribers 
and certainly charmed the general audience, 
when I’ Lombardi can do neither one nor the 
other. It was coldly received throughout. 
On Thursday last a miscellaneous Concert 
was given at the Opera House; an effort to- 
wards making the “ off nights” attractive to 
the general public, which, however, failed to 
collect more than a tolerable audience. Acts 
from four different operas were performed, viz. 
Ernani, I’ Lombardi, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and [| Giuramento, varied by solos on the flute, 
the clarionet, and the violin, one or two over- 
tures, and last, but not least, the performance 
of M. Herz on the pianoforte. To speak upon 
the pernicious effects of this system would re- 
quire further time and space than we can at 
present devote to the subject; it is an evil that 
will probably cure itself, but in the meantime 
it is enough to notice the bad taste it both 
evinces and encourages. As dramatic per- 





formances, a few scenes taken here and there 
from an opera, are not within the pale of criti- 
cism, but we may observe them under the lead- 
ing of the orchestra, which, with the exception 
of one or two accidents, played well and firmly. 
Signorina Truffi, with the Signori Rosi, Bene- 
detti, &c., went through their various parts 
and their miscellaneous emotions much in 
their usual style; there was nothing novel to 
admire or condemn, if we except the lady's 
acting in the Giuramento, which was remark- 
able tor even more than her customary feelin 

and judgment; in tragedy, Signorina Trufl 
must always impress her audience. M. Herz 
performed two of his compositions, an air with 
variations from Le Pré aux Clercs, arranged 
with accompaniments for a full orchestra. It 
was arranged with his customary talent and 
taste for melody, while the variations were 
brilliantly played with that delicacy and finish 
characteristic of his style. The “ Last Rose 
of Summer” followed, one of the most elegant 
compositions for an expressive and careful 
performer, that may be found among his nume- 
rous works. Both were highly applauded. 
We must call attention to the careful violin 
playing of young Mr. Simonson; for one with 
so much time before him, we may anticipate, 
from this display, very great future excellence. 


What is Calked Abont. 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The American Art-Union closed its 
subscription books on Friday, the 15th inst. 
The number of tickets sold was about 16,500. 
Some 900 paintings, medals, portfolios of en- 
gravings, were to be distributed. An account 
of the drawing may be looked for in our next. 
The School of the Fine Arts of the 
“ International Art-Union” will hereafter be 
open every Monday, from 9 a.m. until 5 P.m., 
at Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co.’s, 289 Broad- 
way, under the following regulations :— 
1. Professional Artists only will be admitted. 
2. No copies or Studies can be made from 
paintings, the Engravings of which bein 
now in progress, are not yet published. 
3. Copies or Studies after Paintings or other 
Works of Art exhibited, shall not allowed 
to be sold—Ist, to Public Institutions ; 2d, 
to the Trade. 
The Park Theatre was burnt on the 
evening of the 16th, the anniversary of the 
great fire. The fire occurred, it is said, from 
some play bills hanging by the side scenes 
coming into contact with the gas light. The 
whole interior was immediately enveloped in 
flames. Nothing now remains but the walls 
and the wooden figure of Shakspeare in the 
niche on the front. The fire broke out about 
half past six, before the commencement of the 
peg ny which were to have been for the 
enefit of the dancer Madame Monplaisir. 
Among recent deaths of eminent per- 
sons in Europe, are those of Charles Heath, 
the engraver, and Barrow, the distinguished 
traveller,and historian of Voyages and Travels. 

GOLD PICKINGS—FROM THE NEWSPAPERS. 
Txos. Dovetas, of New London, 
writes from “ Gold Digging on American 
River,” that the excitement has broken up his 
school and driven him to the region. In fif- 
teen hours he washed out a pound, and in 
three weeks procured $800.—The business is 
already precarious, depending very much upon 
luck in finding a rich place. Almost any one, 
however, with common industry and sagacity, 
—" average from one to two ounces per day. 
—The celebrated traveller Humboldt, in all his 
accounts of the richness of gold mines in 
Mexico, and the immense amount thereof an- 
nually exported, does not mention an amount 
that will exceed the produce of this year.— 
The month of July (on good authority), at the 
lowest estimate, yielded half a million of dol- 
lars, reckoning the gold at $16 per ounce.— 
The hotel in San Francisco, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Parker, of New York, paid its 
head steward, a black man, $1,700 per year, 
the second, $1,300, and the cook $900.—The 
gold could be had of many poor holders of 
fifty pounds of gold, at the rate of $7 per 
ounce, cash.—In Ward's History of Mexico, 
there is an account of a Spaniard, who had a 
mine in California. ‘The old hunks would 
never allow the mine to be worked, but he 
used to go and take from it as much money as 
he wanted occasionally, and when he died he 
let his secret die with him.—The richest man 
in America, at this moment, is a Mexican 
miner, Perez Galvez by name, proprietor of 
the mine of La Luz and Mellader, at Guana- 
juato.—The Mormons, with the sly Brannan 
at their head, are quite numerous, having laid 
claim to a large proportion of the gold region, 
demanding 30 per cent. of the ore from all 
persons digging thereon. This fact will un- 
doubtedly lead to trouble, and perhaps blood- 




















He played with much nerve and firmness, and 
with a clear tone. 


shed.—The richness of the soil in the imme- 





diate neighborhood of the mines is most as- 


tonishing. Farms can be made in every direc- 
tion that will feed all the miners that can be 
lor i shores are paved with gold, 
and the mountains swell in its glowing girdle. 
It sparkles in the sands of the age ; it glit- 
ters in the coronet of the steep cliffs. 4 
lump has been found weighing thirteen pounds. 
—Gold has also been discovered at Los An- 
les, equal in quality and abundance to San 
rancisco.—At last accounts, we understand 
6,000 persons were at Panama, waiting con- 
veyances to El Dorado. The number, of 
course, was continually increasing, and it re- 
quires some stretch of imagination to con- 
ceive how all these people are to be trans- 
ported to the Gold Region.—Public meetings 
are held at San Francisco, to secure a fixed 
value to the gold dust. Merchants are re- 
commended to take it at $16 per ounce. In 
the meantime, the holders of coin are mak- 
ing profitable speculations.—One hundred and 
fifty voters were got together at San Francisco, 
to elect an Alealde——The Californian con- 
tains the 
SONG OF THE DIRT. 
A parody on Hood's “ Song of the Shirt.” 
Dig—dig—dig— 
To pierce for the golden ore ; 
—dig— 
Till you sweat at every pore. 
Dig—dig--dig— 
To root in the deep black sand; 
And this is to be a citizen 
Of a free and Christian land! 
And it’s oh! to be a slave 
To the Heathen and the Turk, 


To rid the hands of a Christian man 

From such dirty and toilsome work ! 
Wash—wash—wash— 

Till the back is almost broke ; 

ash—wash—wash— 

With your legs and your thighs ig soak. 
Wash—wash—wash— 

Revolving an old tiv pan, 

And wabbling about with a shake and a splash, 

Till you doubt you ‘re a Christian man! 

Soul and body and mind, 

Mind and body and soul, 

O! can it be right when ey J ‘re all confined 

To the basin and the bow! 
Pile—pile—pile— 

When it’s = a little heap— 
Pile—pile—pile— 

Till it “ graderly” grows more deep— 
Pile—pile—pile— 

And stow it away in a bag, 

Till you gaze with eyes of wild surprise 

On the contents of that rag! 

Oh! can it be here I stand ? 

And can it be gold I see ? 

Ho! ho! I am off fora Christian land 

To spend it so merrily ! Roperick Dav. 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION WITH CHARLES 


LAMB BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


“ On awaking from his brief slumber, Lamb 
sat for some time in profound silence, and 
then, with the most startling rapidity, sang out 
—* Diddle, diddle, dumpkins ;” not looking at 
me, but as if soliloquizing. For five minutes 
he relapsed into the same deep silence ; from 
whieh again he started - into the same 
abrupt utterance of—* Diddle, diddle, dump- 
kins.” I could not help —s aloud at the 
extreme energy of this sudden communica- 
tion, contrasted with the deep silence that 
went before and followed. Lamb smilingly 
begged to know what I was laughing at, and 
with a look of as much surprise as if it were 
I that had done something unaccountable, and 
not himself. I told him (as was the truth) 
that there had suddenly oceurred to me the 
possibility of my being at some future period 
or other called on to give an account of this 
very evening before some literary committee. 
The committee might say to og | 
the case that I outlived him)—* You di 
with Mr. Lamb in January, 1822; now can 
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you remember any remark or memorable ob- 
servation which that celebrated man made 
before or after dinner ?” 

I as Respondent. “ Oh, yes, I can.” 

Com. “ What was it?” 

Resp. “ Diddle, diddle, dumpkins.” 

Com. “ And was this his only observation ? 
Did Mr. Lamb not strengthen this remark by 
some other of the same nature ?” 

Resp. “ Yes, he did.” 

Com. “ And what was it?” 

Resp. “ Diddle, diddle, dampkins.” 

Com. “ What is your secret opinion of 


Dumpkins! Do you conceive Dumpkins to 
have been a thing or a person ?” 
Resp. “1 conceive Dumpkins to have been 


a person, having the rights of a person ?” 

Com. “ Capable, for instance, of suing and 
being sued ?” 

Resp. “ Yes, capable of both ; though I have 
reason to think there would have been very 
little use in suing Dumpkins ?” 

Com. ** How so? Are the Committee to 
understand that you, the Respondent, in your 
own case, have found it a vain speculation, 
countenanced only by visionary lawyers, to 
sue Dumpkins ?” 

Resp. “No; I never lost a shilling by 
Bealtin the reason for which may be that 
Dumpkins never owed me a shilling ; but from 
his prenomen of ‘ diddle’ I apprehend that he 
was too well acquainted with joint-stock com- 
panies ?” 

Com. “ And your opinion is, that he may 
have diddled Mr. Lamb ?” 

Resp. “1 conceive it to be not unlikely.” 

Com. “ And, perhaps, from Mr. Lamb’s 
pathetic reiteration of his name, ‘ Diddle, 
diddle,’ you would be dis to infer that 
Dumpkins had practised his diddling talents 
upon Mr. L. more than once?” ° 

Resp. “1 think it probable.” 

Lamb laughed, and brightened up; tea was 
announced ; Miss Lamb returned. The cloud 
had passed away from Lamb's spirits, and 
again he realized the pleasure of evening, 
which, in his apprehension, was so essential to 
the pleasure of literature. 

On the table lay a copy of Wordsworth, in 
two volumes; it was the edition of Lon n, 
printed about the time of Waterloo. Words. 
worth was held in little consideration, I be- 
lieve, amongst the house of Longman ; at any 
rate, their editions of his works were got up in 
the most slovenly manner. In particular, the 
table of contents was drawn up like a short- 
hand bill of parcels. By accident the book lay 
open at a part of this table, where the sonnet 
beginning— 

“ Alas! what boots the long laborious quest” — 
had been entered with mercantile speed, as— 
“Alas! what boots,——” 

“ Yes,” said Lamb, as reading this entry in 
a dolorous tone of voice, “he may well say 
that. I paid Hoby three guineas for a pair 
that tore like blotting paper, when I was leap- 
ing a ditch to escape a farmer that pursued me 
with a pitch-fork for trespassing. But why 
should W. wear boots in Westmoreland ? 
Pray, advise him to patronize shoes.” 


We find the following, in an English paper, 
quoted as a caricature of the Author of 
“ Vanity Fair,” from Lever’s new novel, “ Ro- 
land Cashel.” 

THACKERAY CARICATURED. 

Mr. Elias Howle was one of a peculiar 
class, which this age, so fertile in inventions, 
has engendered—a publisher’s man of all- 
work, ready for everything, from statistics to 


satire, and equally prepared to expound pro- 
-_. or write squibs for Punch. Not that 
odgings were not inhabited in Grub-street be- 
fore our day, but that it remained for the glory 
of this century to see that numerous of 
tourist authors held in leash by fashionable 
booksellers, and every now and then let slip 
over some country, to which plague, pestilence, 
or famine, had given a newer and more terrible 
interest. In this novel walk of literature, Mr. 
Howle was one of the chief proficients; he 
was the creator of that new school of travel, 
which, writing expressly for London readers, 
refers everything to the standard of “ town,” 
and whether it be a trait of Icelandic life, or 
some remnant of old-world existence in the far 
East, all must be brought for trial to the bar of 
“Seven Dials,” or stand to plead in the dock 
of Pall Mall or Piccadilly. Whatever errors 
or misconceptions he might fall into respecting 
his subjects, he made none regarding his read- 
ers. He knew them by heart, their leanings, 
their weakness, and their prejudices ; and how 
pleasantly could he flatter their town-bred self- 
sufficiency, how slily insinuate their vast supe- 
riority over all other citizens, insidiously as- 
suring them that the Thames at Richmond 
was infinitely finer than the Rhine or the 
Danube, and that a trip to por og was richer 
in repayal than a visit to the Bosphorus! 
Ireland was, just at the time we speak of, a 
splendid field for his peculiar talents. The 
misery-mongers had had their day. The world 
was somewhat weary of landlordism, pauper- 
ism, and Protestantism, and all the other 
* isms” of that unhappy country. It was just 


men of desperate fortanes; all expecting to 
enrich themselves suddenly, in an island where 
gold was to be picked up from the surface of 
the soil, or gathered from the mountain brooks. 
They had scarcely landed, says Las Casas, who 
oo the expedition, when they all 
hurried off to the mines, which were about 
eight leagues distance. The roads swarmed 
like ant-hills, with adventurers of all classes. 
Every one had his knapsack stored with bis- 
cuit or flour, and his mining implements on 
his shoulders. Those hidalgos, or gentlemen, 
who had no servants to carry their burdens, 
bore them on their own backs, and lucky was 
he who had a horse for the journey ; he would 
be able to bring back the greater load of trea- 
sure. They all set out in high spirits, eager 
who should first reach the a a land, think- 
ing they had but to arrive at the mines, and 
collect riches: ‘ for they fancied,’ says Las 
Casas, ‘ that gold was to be gathered as easily 
and readily as fruit from the trees.’ When 
they arrived, however, they discovered, to 
their dismay, that it was necessary to dig 
painfully into the bowels of the earth, a labor 
to which most of them had never been accus- 
tomed ; that it required experience and . 
city to detect the veins of ore; that in fact 
the whole process of mining was exceedi 

toilsome, demanding vast patience, much ex- 
| perience, and after all being full of uncer- 
‘tainty. They digged eagerly for a time, but 
found no ore. They grew hungry, threw by 
their implements, sat down to eat, and then re- 
turned to work. It was all in vain. ‘Their 
‘labor,’ says Las Casas, ‘ gave them a keen 





then that “ this inspired Cockney” determined | appetite and quick digestion, but no gold.’ 
to try a new phase of the subject, and this was| They soon consumed their provisions, ex- 
not to counsel nor console, not to lament over | hausted their patience, cursed their infatua- 
or bewail our varied mass of errors and mis-| tion, and in eight days set off drearily on their 
fortunes, but to laugh at us. To hunt out as | return, along the roads they had lately trod so 
many incongruities, many real enough, some | exultingly. They arrived at San Domingo, 
fictitious, as he gould find, to unveil all that} without an ounce of gold, half famished, down- 
he could discover of social anomaly; and | cast, and despairing.* Such is too often the 
without any reference to or any knowledge of 


the people, to bring them up for judgment be- 
fore his less volatile and more happily circum- 


case of those who ignorantly engage in mining : 
of all speculations the most brilliant, promis- 


ing, and fallacious. 

Poverty soon fell upon these misguided men. 
They exhausted the little — they had 
brought from Spain. Many suffered extremely 
from hunger, and were — to exchange 


stanced countrymen, certain of the verdict he | 
sought for—a hearty laugh. His mission was | 
to make Punch out of Ireland, and none more 
capable than he for the office. A word of Mr. | 
Howle in the flesh, and we have done. He even their apparel for bread. Some formed 
was large and heavily built, but neither mus-| connexions with the old settlers of the island, 
cular nor athletic ; his frame, and ail his ges-| but the greater part were like men lost and 
tures, indicated weakness and uncertainty. His | bewildered and just awakened from a dream, 
head was capacious, but not remarkable for |The miseries of the mind, as usual, heightened 
what phrenologists call moral development,|the suflerings of the body. Some wasted 
while the sinister expression of his eyes, half-| away and died broken-hearted; others were 
submissive, half-satirical, suggested doubts of hurried off by raging fevers, so that there 





his sincerity. There was nothing honest 
about him but his mouth; this was large, full, 
thick-lipped, and sensual; the mouth of one 


who loved to dine well, and yet felt that his | 


agreeability was an ample receipt in full for 
the best entertainment that ever graced Black- 
wall or the “ Fréres.” 


GOLD HUNTING. 


Wasuineton Irvine's “ Columbus” may be 
rofitably looked into at the present times. 
he second volume of the new edition, to be 

published shortly, supplies us with a significant 
ssage. 

“ Before relating the return of Columbus to 
Hispaniola, it is proper to notice some of the 
principal occurrences in that island, which 
took place under the government of Ovando. 
A crowd of adventurers of various ranks 

thron his fleet: eager speculators, 
credulous dreamers, and broken down gentle- 


soon perished upwards of a thousand men. 


HOW MANY WILL BE MARRIED, 


The London Atheneum has this matter of 
fact speculation on a curious point of modern 
investigution—the philosophy of social statis- 
tics. 
| “Social phenomena which are influenced 
| by the free will of individual men proceed from 
| year to year with more regularity than pheno- 
;mena solely influenced by material and (so- 
| called) fortuitous causes, Strange it seems, 
|no doubt, that all the motley follies which 
| variegate the surface of society, all the caprices 
| of fashion, all the varieties by which lassitade 
| seeks to amuse itself, all the changes out of 
| which dishonesty contrives new modes of 
swindling, produce far less effect upon the 
|average condition of one year as compared 
| with another, than takes place in the weather 


| + Las Casas, Hist. Ind. L. 2, C. 6. 
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of the same periods, which depends upon me- 
chanical, though unknown causes. The pas- 
sion whose universal sway and never-ending 
change of phase have made it the staple of all 
romance, from China to California, has its | aud the languishing eyes of the frail 
sum total of a regularity which is presentable | celebrated by Hamilton, was @ West 
in a table of statistics. The number of mar-| He had died in 1680, having long liv splen- 
riages, their distribution among the ages and | didly, having received the honor of knight- 
conditions of life, proceed from year to year 
with quite as mach regularity as if the happy 

pairs were all selected in a central office and 
united by a writ of the crown. Cupid is a) 
smart lad—aa active agent, as chemists and | 
landlords say; he brings down his bird, but | 
his power over the covey is defined by superior | 
laws. Give hima wholesale job—let him, for | 
instance, try seriously to alter in any one por-| 
tion of time the proportion of the marriages | 
made by widowers in their forty-fifth years— | 
and he is powerless. ‘The fixed character of | 
the average of social phenomena is one of the | 
most curious discoveries of modern times, 
though all that was wanting to arrive at was 


patronage which was extended to artists drew 
them to our shores in multitudes. Lely, who 


out of the fruits of his skill. 


twenty-six thousand pounds, a sum which bore | 
a greater proportion to the fortunes of the rich | 
men of that day than a hundred thousand | 
pounds would bear to the fortunes of the rich 
men of our time. Lely was succeeded by his | 
countryman Godfrey Kneller, who was made | 
first a knight and then a baronet, and who, 
after keeping up a sumptuous establishment, 
and after losing much money by unlucky | 
caretul collection of the facts which are most | speculations, was still able to bequeathe a large | 
easily noted. At first it was not credited, fortune to his family. The two Vandeveldes, 
Tables of human mortality were in existence | natives of Holland, had been induced by Eng- | 
at the time when the first life office was open- | lish liberality to settle here, and had roduced 
ed; but 1® faith was given to the possibility | for the king and his nobles some of the finest | 
of predicting the results of a number of indi-| sea pieces in the world. Another Dutchman, | 
viduals, if large enough. The plan adopted| Simon Varelst, painted glorious sunflowers, 
was simply, that all who formed the society | and tulips for prices such as had never before 
should make a subscription for the benefit of been known. Verrio, a Neapolitan, covered | 
those who died within the current year. Such | ceilings and staircases with Gorgons and, 
was the state of knowledge at the beginning of Muses, Nymphs and Satyrs, Virtues and Vices, | 
the last century. In our own day Mr. Fin- Gods quatling nectar, and laurelled princes | 
laison calculated, from the events of preceding riding in triumph. The income which he de- 
years, what ought to be the number of deaths | rived from his performances enabled him to | 
which the registrar-general would be called keep one of the most expensive tables in Eng- | 
upon to record in the first year of his opera- lan . For his pieces at Windsor alone he Te- | 
tions ; his result was 355,968—the observed ceived seven thousand pounds, a sum then | 
fact was 355,956. This excessive closeness | Sufficient to make a gentleman of moderate | 
of agreement was, of course, a remarkable | wishes perfectly easy for life, a sum greatly ex- | 
coincidence, which might not oceur again in| ceeding all that Dryden, during a literary life of | 
many trials. ‘The number of marriages was | forty years, obtained from the booksellers. | 
calculated at 114,947, and was found to be} Verrio’s chief assistant and successor, Lewis 
111,481. ‘The surgeon, desirous to do good, Laguerre, came from France. The two most 
and actuated by the sanguine feeling which | celebrated sculptors of that day were also 
dwells most on what it most delights in, has | foreigners. Cibber, whose pathetic emblems 
brought himself to believe that the great opera- of Fury and Melancholy still adorn Bedlam, 
tions of his art are almost perfectly safe, and| Was a Dane. Gibbons, to whose graceful 
that the speedy consequence of death is now a| fancy and delicate touch many of our palaces, 
rare and remote contingency. An i!|-natured | colleges, and churches owe their finest decora- | 
table which collects the cases of a series of| tions, was a Dutchman. Even the designs for 
years, gives a melancholy contradiction to this| the coin were made by French medallists. 
conclusion—and shows that, though there is| Indeed, it was not till the reign of George the 
much to boast of, there is a great necessity for | Second that our country could glory ina great 
taking care to form opinions by means of pro-| painter; and George the Third was on the 
cesses in which one always counts as one, and | Uirone before she had reason to be proud of any 
never as nothing. And so it is with the| of her sculptors.” 

statesman ; to whom arithmetic should be a 
matter of play; and to whose answer to the 
slaughtering maxim that anything may be 
proved by figures should be—anything may be 


, 


true.” 








AN AMERICAN “ LADY WILLOUGHBY.” 


Tue Boston Transcript furnishes us with 
this bit of literary gossip :— 

“One of the most striking literary novelties of the 
season, @ literary friend assures us, will be a work pur- 
porting to be the Diary of a young girl residing in the 
Colony of Massachusetts during a length of time com- | 
mencing With the year 1678. Some of the leaves from 
this diary have appeared in the columns of the National 
Era published at Washington, where they have attracted 
great attention beth for their beauty of style and the 
graphic pictures they present of every day life at an early 
period in New England. The manner in which this 
precious document,—this waif of the olden time—was 
discovered is a eurions incident in literary history. We 
may predict that ‘Margaret Smith’s Journal’ will be 
widely read and as widely admired. We are indebted to 
Messrs. Ticknor and Company, the publishers, for an early 
glance at the proof sheets, from which we make a brief 
extract showing the charming style in which the jouraal 
is written. The extract is from a leaf dated, * Ipswich, 
near Agawam, May ye 12th, 1678 :’ 

“*We set out Day before Yesterday on a Journey 
to Newberry. * * * Our Route the first Day lay through the 
Woods and along the Borders of great Marshes, and Mea- 
dows on the Sea Shoré. We came to Linne at Night, and 
stopped at the House of a Kinsman of Robert Pike’s—a 
Man of Substance and Note in that Settlement. We were 


FOREIGN ART iN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Macavtay notices the reign of the Lelys 
and Knellers in England, and the general de- 
pendence upon foreign artists of the Era :— 

“At the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second there was not a single English painter 
or statuary whose name is now remembered. 
This sterility is somewhat mysterious: for 
painters and statuaries were by no means a 


despised or an ill paid class. Their social 


position was at least as high as at present. 
heir gains, when compared with the wealth of 
the nation and with the remuneration of other 
descriptions of intellectual labor, were even 








larger than at present. Indeed the munificent | 


hood, and having accumulated a good estate | 
His noble collec- | 
tion of drawings and pictures was, after his | 
decease, exhibited by the royal permission in } to leave so fair a 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and sold | === 
by auction for the almost incredible sum of | 








tired and hungry, and the Supper of warm Indian Bread 


y 
and sweet Milk rej 


ished quite as well as any I ever ate in 
the Old Countrie. : 


The next day we went on over a 


J | tough Road to Wenham, through Salem, which is quite a 
has preserved to us the rich curls, the full lips, | 


beauties | 


pleasant Town. Here we stopped uatil this morning, 
when we again mounted our Horses, and reached this 
place after a smart Ride of three Hours. The Weather 


halian, | the Morning was warm and soft as are our Summer 


Days at Home; and as we rode through the Woods, 
where the young Leaves were fluttering, and the white 
Blossoms of the Wind flowers, and the blue Violets, and 
the yellow blooming of the Cowslips in the low Grounds, 
were seen on either hand, and the Birds all the time mak- 
ing 4 great and pleasing melody in the Branches, | was 
glad of heart as a child, and thought if my beloved Friends 
and Cousin Oliver were only with us, [ could never wish 
Countrie.’ ” 





—— 


Varieties. 


Vanity.—* There is not a mite in the world 
(says Lavater), but what thinks itself quite the 
cheese.”—Cruikshank’s Almanac for 1849, 

CLIMBING THE GREAT Pyramrip.—* | could 
not help shouting out, as I saw a big fat alder- 
man-looking fellow going up, ‘ Twopence, Moor, 
and up goes the donkey! It was very vulgar, 
but | could not help it.”"—J. 

CALIFORNIA TALK.—* The common conver- 
sation of the sidewalk runs somewhat in this 
vein: 

Brown.—How are you, Jones? 
going to California ? 

Jones.—I would if I were not married; are 
you going ? 

Brown.—Yes, | am going to sell out and start 
with the next caravan. Smith is going, too. 

Jones.—You don’t say so. 

Brown.—Yes, he has got ten thousand dollars 
worth of Seidlitz powders consigned to him. 

Jones.—Well, I will go myself.”"—Evening 
Mirror. 

Orrice Seekers — As for office seekers, 
who were so numerous a few weeks since, we 
now hear nothing of them, and it will probably 
be a difficult matter to find men willing to ac- 
cept places inthe Custom House at three dollars 
a day, when they can gain thirty by going to 
California.”—ib. 

A Roman Svurror.—* A Roman suitor who 
went to woo his mistress, took with him a bar 
of iron and a bag of gold. The treasure he threw 
at her feet, and the stubborn metal he bent in 
her presence,”—.4cton. 

Anecpore oF CHARLEs Lams.—* Cole- 
ridge,” says De Quincey, “told me of a ludi- 
crous embarrassment which Lamb’s stammering 
caused him at Hastings. Lamb had been medi- 
cally advised to a course of sea-bathing ; and ac- 
cordingly at the door of his bathing machine, 
whilst he stood shivering with cold, two stout 
fellows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, 
like heraldic supporters: they waited for the 
word of command from their principal, who be- 
gan the following oration to them: * Hear me, 
men! .Take notice of this—I am to be dipped.’ 
What more he would have said is unknown to 
land or sea bathing machines; for having reach- 
ed the word dipped, he commenced such a 
rolling fire of Di—di—di—di, that when at 
length he descended @ plomd upon the full 


Are you 


| word dipped, the two men, rather tired of the 
| long suspense, became satisfied that they had 


reached what lawyers call the ‘ operative’ clause 
of the sentence; and both exclaiming at once, 
‘Oh yes, Sir, we’re quite aware of that’—down 
they plunged him into the sea. On emerging, 
Lamb sobbed so much from the cold, that he 
found no voice suitable to his indignation: from 
necessity he seemed tranquil ; and again address- 
ing the men, who stood respectfully listening, 
he began thus:—‘ Men! is it possible to obtain 
your attention ?}—* Oh surely, sir, by all means.’ 
* Then listen: once more I tell you, I am to be 
di—di—di—’—and then, with a burst of indig- 
nation, ‘ dipped, I tell you’ * Oh decidedly, 
sir’-—and down the stammerer went for the se- 
cond time. Petrified with cold and wrath, once 
more Lamb made a feeble attempt at explana- 
tion—* Grant me pa—pa—patience ; is it mum 
—um—murder you me—-ine—mean? Again 
and a—ga—ga—gain, I tell you, [I’m to be di— 
di—di—dipped,’ now speaking furiously, with 
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the voice of an injured man. ‘Oh yes, sir,’ the} The title of Mr. Melville’s new work (to be 
men replied,‘ we know that—we fully under-| ready early in the spring) is “ Mardi, and a 
stood it—and for the third time down went | Voyage thither.” 

Lamb into the sea. ‘Oh limbs of Satan!’ he| Cooutence & Broruer have issued a new 
said, on coming up for the third time, ‘ it’s now ictorial * Life of Franklin,” in their illustrated 
too late; I tell you that [ am—no, that I was—_| biographical series. 

to be di—di—-di-—- dipped only onee.’” | Monroe & Co. have just published * Merry- 

A Jew pv’ Esprit.—Somebody asked the Ba- Mount; a Romance of the Massachusetts Co- 
ron Rothschild to take venigon—** No,” said the | lony.”’ 

Baron, “‘ 1 never eatsh wenshon; I don’t think * Life a Drama” is the title of the new work 
it ish so cout ash mutton,”—‘* Oh !” said the! by George Borrow, author of the Bible in 
Baron’s friend, “ I wonder at your saying 80; if | Spain, 

mutton were not better than venison, why does| Nineveh and its Remains, with the accom- 
venison Cost so much more ?”—** Vy ?” replied | panying Monuments of Nineveh, 100 plates, 
the Baron, * I will tell you vy—in dish world | folio, by Austen H. Layard, was to be issued in 
de peoples alwaysh prefers vat ish deer to vat London in December; also Dalmatia and Mon- 
is sheep.” — Theodore Hook’s Remains. | tenegro, with maps and plates by Sir Gardiner 

GettinG up A Sensation. — “ Hook's) Wilkinson; the Sth and 6th volumes of Grorr’s 
‘mononag excursions,’ as he called them, were | History of Greece; the illustrated Horace by 
occasionally prolonged to some weeks, He once | Milman. 
made the tour of Wales in this way,accompanied| Mrs. Gore’s new novel is ‘* The Diamond and 
by an intimate friend in the Treasury, who had | the Pearl.” 
provided a gig, drawn by a white horse, forthe; Messrs. Carey & Harr issue “ Griswold’s 
journey. Everything passed off pleasantly | Female Poets of America,” on Tuesday next. 
enough ; fine weather—magnificent scenery—a| THackeRay’s Christmas Book is announced 
stream to be whipped one day, a mountain to be | —** Doctor Birch and his Young Friends,” by 
climnbed the next—a mine to be explored at one | Mr. M. A Titmarsh, with 16 illustrations. 
spot,a Druid temple to be traced at another.| Lea & BLAncHaArp, Philadelphia, have in 
Castles, cataracts, and coal-mines, all inviting | press and preparing for publication the foilow- 
inspection ! 

‘Ah!’ said Hook, as they lounged along one 
bright morning, ‘‘this is all very well in its 
way—very Celightful of course—plenty to look 
at—but then somehow, nobody looks at us !— 
the thing is getting a little dull, don’t you think 
so?’ 

His companion assented. ‘ Well, we can’t go 
on in this manner,’ continued the other, ‘[ 
must hit upon something, and get up a digtto 
monstrari somehow or another.’ 

And at the next town from which they started, 
his friend had a taste of his quality in that line, 
for having procured a box of large black wafers, | 
he had completely spotted the snowy coat of the 
animal they were driving, after the pattern of 
those wooden guadrupegs which, before the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, used to form the 
study of childhood. The device fully answered 
its purpose, and the happy pair drove off, attract- 
ing, throughout the remainder of the day, the 
gaze, wonder, and unqualified admiration of 
Cadwallader and all his goats.”—Jb. 

A Wir Discomriren.—** We remember wit- 
nessing the complete discomfiture of a wit, of no 
inferior order, by a message, politely delivered 
at a supper party by a little girl:—‘If you 
please, Mr. B——, mamma sends her compli- 
ments, and would be much obliged if you would 
begin to be funny.” —Ib. 

WALL FLOWERS. 


“They smell sweetest by night-time, thae flowers; and 
they're maist aye seen about ruined buildings.”—Epie 
Ocmtctreeg, in the Antiquary. 

Sweetest by night ; like gracious words 
That scent the sacred page ; 

But freeliest pour their perfumed store, 
In sickness, grief, and age. 


lustrated Scientific Works.”” Knapp’s Chemical 
Technology, vol. 2, completing the work ; trans- 
lated by Ronalds & Richardson, and edited by 
Johnson. (Nearly ready.) Weisbach’s Princi- 


gineering; vol. 2, completing the work. Trans- 
lated by Gordon, and edited by Johnson. (Nearly 
ready.) Weisbach’s Treatise on Mechanism, 
with numerous woodcuts. Gordon’s Treatise on 
| the Steam Engine, or on the Motive Power of 
Heat, with illustrations. Knapp’s Treatise on 
Food, handsomely illustrated. Ronalds & Rich- 
ardson’s Treatise on Metallurgy, and on the 
Chemistry of the Metals, with many cuts 


plates and cuts. Graham’s Elements of Che- 
mistry, edited by Bridges, second and enlarged 


man’s Practical Chemistry, with many cuts 
(Nearly ready.) Kirke’s & Paget's Handbook of 
Physiology, beautifully illustrated. 
| ready.) Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy, with splen- 
did plates. Sharpey & Quain’s Elements of 
Anatomy, edited by Leidy, with 500 illustra- 
tions. (Nearly ready.) Mohr & Redwood’s Prac- 


Apparatus, and Manipulation of the Pharma- 
ceutical Shop and Laboratory, edited by Procter, 
in one large Svo. volume, with many cuts 
| West’s Lectures on Diseases of Children—(pub- 
| lishing in the Medical News and Library.) Todd 


| 


| Medical News. 


Svo. volume. Carpenter’s Comparative Physio- 

Seen most by ruins ; like the love, 
That gave itself for all ; 

Yet closest clings to guiltiest things, 
As Magdalene, or Saul. 


numerous beautiful illustrations. 
| of Medicine, by George H. Barlow, M.D., io 
one Svo. volume. Golding Bird on Therapeu 
tics, in one Svo. volume. 
turition, and the Principles and Practice of Ob- 
| stetrics. 


. Ww. 
Riverside, December, 1848. 





Publishers’ Circular. « 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


& The attention of our friends and the public is called 
to the prospectus of the new volume (commencing with 
the New Year), on page 955. Those who would procure 
complete files of the paper should remit their subscrip- | 
tions i diately. All p in arrears are requested | , vA 
to make immediate payment. | through successive editions, 
To Readers and Correspondents :—‘ Newark, N. J.” in | 

our next. 

The passage on Fiatcery which followed the extract 
from President Wayland’s Discourses ia our last, was in- 
advertently printed witheut credit to its author, BE. L. 
Magoon. it was a quotation from his new work “ Pro- 
verbs for the People.’ Both publications are now ready 
from the press of Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


nated gift book by Owen Jones, in the Missal 
style, for sale by Putnam, wholesale and retail 


carved covers. 





already called for. 
cond edition of ** Moneypenny.” 


weekly paper, has been commenced by Messrs 





| ing works, forming part of the * Library of Il- | 


ples of Mechanics, applied to machinery and en- | 


Quekett on the Microscope, with numerous | 
| edition ; with very numerous illustrations. Bow- | 


(Nearly | 


tical Pharmacy, comprising the Arrangements, | 


& Bowman’s Physiological Anatomy and Phy- | 
siology of Man, with beautiful wood engravings, | 
the greater part of which has appevred in the 
Churchill on the Management 
and Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, in one 
logy, from the Improved London Edition, with | 
The Practice 


Tyler Smith on Par- | 


Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher; a new illumi- | 


The binding is unique and elaborate, in massive 


The volumes of Washington Irving’s books is- 
| sued by Geo. P. PuTNaM, are rapidly passing 


A new edition of Miss Lynch’s Poems has been 
Dewitt & Davenport have published a se- 


The Real Estate Register, a useful semi- 


Francis H. Piesowe and Geuann S Stace— 
it represents the landed and building interests, 
and should find a ready support 


NEW WORKS, PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM 


ler To Nov, l4TH 

Agnet (H Rj)—Chess for Winter Evenings 
524, cl. 196 

Atlstophanis Comedie U adecim 
Bvo. pp. G96, bds I5e 

Armisiead (W A Tribute for the Negro 
pp. 504, cl. 16s (Manchester 

Babes in the Wood. Hust col. 42s. plain 2is. 4to pp. 10 

Bannister (J. T.)—Survey of the Holy Land. Bye pe 


S88, cl. ils. 
Bartlett (W. H.)—Forty days in the Desen on the Track 
of the Ternetites. llust. roy. Avo. pp. S10, ef. Its 


NOV 
mo pp 
Fd. Hl. A. Holden, A. M 


Iilast, Sve, 





Beveridge (W.)=Thesaurus Theoiogicus, & vols, @vo 
pp. 1232. el. Vis. 

Rook of Beauty, a Musical Annwal for 1849. Fol. bw. Nie 

Campbel! (T.)—Essay on English Poetry. fvo. pp. 40 
cl. Gs, 

| Cundate (J.)—On Ancient Bookbinding. Iiust. 4to. pp 
16, IMs 


Dick (A. C.)—Nature and Office of the State 
| 204, el, 7a. Gd, 

Ferguson (D.)—The Pipe of Repose or Recollections of 
Eastern Trave). 12mo. pp. 21, el. Ss 

Poss (E.)—The Jadges of England. @ vols. 8vo. pp 904 

cl. We 
Gilly (W. 8.)—The Romaunt Version of St. John's Gospel 

from MSS. Bvo. pp. 240, Se 
Goethe.—tampaign in France in 
Farie. Imo. pp. 366, ol. 6s 
Hall (J H. W.)—Secenes in a Soldier's Life. 
390. cj. Os (Montreal 
um (L.)—The Town: ite Memorable Characters and 
| Events. 2 vols. avo. pp. 612, cl. 26s. 
| Hant (R.)—The Poetry of Science. Bvo. pp. 413, ef. 198, 
| Juhns (Rev. ©. A.)—Gardening for Children, &e 

176, el. Qs. Aid 
Law Times (the) and Journal of Property from Mareh to 
Oct. 1848. Vol. 11. 4to. pp. 104. 34s 
xc) Communes ; Common places delivered in the chapel 
of Christ's Col!., Camb. 12mo. pp. 186, 3s. 6d 
osheim's Eeclesiastien! History. New Trans. by Jas 
Murdock. vo. pp. 934, el. Bs. 

North American and British Emigration. 12mo. pp 152, % 
| Oakley (F.)—Practical Sermons, 8vo. pp. 420. ef. 108. 6d 
| Playmate. @d Series, &e. Pp. 180, bde. Je 6d 
Kecord of the Black Prince Embellished, by N. Hamph 

rey. ®vo. pp. 94, carved bng. Qie 
Reid (J.)--Physiologieal, Anatomical 

Researches. Pp. 570, cl. 160 


Pvo. pp 


1782. ‘Trans by Robt 
12mo. pp. 
in 


| La 


|M 


and Pathotogiea! 


Song of Solomon. Uluminated by Owen Jones. limo 
pp. 16, 2ts. 
| Thiers (A.j—The Rights of Property. 12mo. pp. 302, 


awa. Us 

| Tuthiil (Mra. L. C.)—History of Architecture. Koy. @vo 
pp. 446, iMust. 24s. 

Wharton (J)—Elements of Algebra. 12mo. pp. 156, el 
6s. 6d. 





tisements. 
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Adver 
J. K. FISHER, 


Mistorical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NBW YORK n25 tf 
JOSEPH T. CROWELL & CO., 
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AND 


General Job Printers, 
33 GOLD STREET. 


NAPIER PRESSWORK, 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
d24t 
R. CARY LONG, 
ARCHITECT, 


BALTIMORE, 


| 
| 


LATE OF 


Has established himself for the practice of his Profession 
IN NEW YORK, No. 61 Wave Streeet. 


Professional matters intrasted to his care wil! be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations. snd Furni 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embraciag the jatest 
im provements of arrangement and construction. prep ared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a perevan! superintiend- 
ence are not to be had. 

o7 3m 
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ADLER’S COMPLETE GERMAN 
LEXICON. 


APPLETON & CO. 
Publish this Week, 
A DICTIONARY 


Or THE 


aT . 
German and English Languages ; 
INDICATING THE ACCENTUATION OF EVERY 
GERMAN WORD. 


Containing several! Hundred German Syesngene, together 
with a Classification and Alphabetical List of 
the Irregular Verbs, and a Dictionary of 
German Abbreviations. 
Compiled from the Works of Hilpert, Flugel, Grieb, 
Heyse, and Others. 
IN TWO PARTS, 
1. German and English; 2. English and German. 
By G. J. ADLER, A.M. 
Professor of the German Language. 
One volume, large 8vo. of 1400 pages, strongly bound, $5. 

In preparing this volume, our principal aim was to offer 
to the American student of the German, a work which 
would embody al! the valuable results of the most recent 
investigations in German Lexicography, and which might 
thus become not only a reliable guide for the practical ac 
quisition of that language, but which would not forsake 
him in the higher walks of his pursuit. to which its litera- 
ry and scientific weasures would naturally invite him. 
The conviction that such a work was a desideraqum, and 
one which claimed immediate attention, was first peca 
sioned by the steadily increasing interest manifested in 
the study of the German by such among us as covet a 
higher intellectual culture, as well as those who are ambi- 
tious to be abreast with the times in «ll that concerns the 
interest of Learning, Science, Art, and Philosophy. 

In comparing the different German-English Dictionaries, 
it was found that ail of them were deficient in their voca- 
bulary of foreign words, which now act so important a 
part. not only in scientific works, but also in the best 
classics, in the reviews, journals, newspapers, and even in 
conversational language of ordinary life. Hence we 
have endeavored to supply the desired words required in 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Practical Art, Commerce, Naviga 
tion, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mythology, both ancient and 
modern. The accentuation of the German words first in- 
troduced by Heinsius, and nota litte improved by Hil- 
~ and his coadjutors, has also been adopted, and will 

regarded as a most desirable and invalanbie aid to the 
student. Another, and it is hoped not the lenst valuable 
addition to the volume, wre the synonyms which we have 
generally given in an abridged, and not unfrequently in a 
new form, from Hilpert, who was the first that offered to 
the English student a selection from the rich store of 
Eberhard, Maas, and Graber. Nearly all the Dictionaries 
published in Germany having been prepared with special 
reference to the German student of the English, and being 
on that account incomplete in the German English part, it 
was evidently our vocation to reverse the order for this 
side of the Atlantic; and to give the utmost possible com 
pleteness and perfection to the German part. This was 
the proper sphere of our \avor— Extract from the Preface. 


Recently Published— New editions of 
ADLER’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN GRAM- 


mar. 12mo. $1. 
OLLENDORFI’S GERMAN 


Edited by Adler, sixth edition, $1 50. 
THE AMERICAN LACON. 


APPLETON & CO. 
Publish This Week: 
ACTON; 
Or, The Cirele of Life. 
A COLLECTION OF 
THOUGHTS AND OBSERVATIONS, 
Designed to Delineate 
LIFE, MAN, AND THE WORLD. 


One handsome volume, 12mo., with [iuminated Plates 
Price $1 25; gilt edges, $1 50. 


D. 


GRAMMAR. 


D. 


reading and meditation, as well as of many observations 


made upon mankind and society in various parts of the | 


world. They are selected from a considerable amount of 
material collected time after time, and now digested into a 
systematic form. I may venture to say that some of the 
articles were written in Europe, some in Asia, and others 


in Africa, but the mest of them in New Orle ins and New | 


York. Instead of descriptions in detail, the design has 
been to give rather the Philosophy of things; and the 
bope of the author is that the work may contain some 
suggestions which will chime in with the experience of 
others, and that it may add something to the common 
= of life and worldly knowledge.— Extract from Pre- 
‘ace. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NEW JUVENILES. 
CECIL AND HIS Dog. 


Translated from the French. In various styles of binding. 
VAST ARMY. 
By the Author of “ Combatants.” 
ALWAYS HAPPY. 
From the Fifteenth London Edition. 


COUSIN BERTHA’S STORIES. 


By the Author of Fanny Herbert, &c. 
*,* The above are all hand ly 
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Just Published by STANFORD & SWORDS, 


423 tf 139 Broadway. 


The Aged Christian Companion. 


A VARIETY OF ESSAYS, 


Adapted to the [mprovement, Consolation, and Eacourage- 
ment of persons advanced in Life. 


BY THE REV. JOHN STANFORD, D.D. 
Various styles of binding. 


“There can be no more suitable present to an aged 
parent or grand-parent, than this excellent book.”—Jour. 
of Com. 

Just published by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 


423 tf 139 Broadway. 





Just published. 
PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Or Iustrations of practical 
book of Wisdom. By Rev. E 
Orators of the American Revolution.” 
90 cents. 


© In this work the author has combined the substance 
of much of the proverbial wisdom current in the ordinary 
speech of mankind, with the doctrine of sound religion. 
We recommend the book as a most ptabl pani 
to the sober and thoughtful reader.""— Boston Courier. 


WAYLAND'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS.—Sermons 
delivered in the chapel of Brown University by Francis 
Wayland, President of the University. 1 vol. 12mo., 
price 12s. 

Contents—Theoretical Atheism; Practical Atheism ; 
the Moral Character of Man, Love to God; the Pall of 
Man; Justification by Works impossible; Preparation for 
the advent of the Messiah ; The Work of the Messiah, &c. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Bos- 
yon 





1 vol. 12mo., price 

















INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


L 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 
Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Ese 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Piain . ‘ 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before 
(only 100 printed) ° . , . 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in 
Style, after the Original Picture, ° 
i 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn by Aug. Kollner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris. 


5 00 


|The complete Work will consist of 120 Plates, to be 
This collection of thoughts and maxims is the result of | 


published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Plain 


$200 
Colored 


5 00 
Il. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 
EACH COPY, colored in Paris, ‘ . . $300 


IV. 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD | 


REGIONS. 


vu. lg lg. | 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 


A Comic t, 
423 - 





liness drawn from the | 
. Magoon, author of “ The | 





| Dec. 23. 


155 BROADWAY. 

CHOICE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
STANDARD WORKS, 

ELEGANT EDITIONS OF POETS, &. 
ADAPTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 


Selected by Mr. Porwam, in London and Paris, and bound 
in various styles, by Hayday, Wright, and others. 


ILLUMINATED BOOKS, 


I. The Marchioness of Waterford’s Illustrated Babes 
in the Wood (the most beautiful work of Art published 
this season), folio. The same beautifully colored by 
Artists, bound in morocco, $12. 

« A charming performance.” — tator. 

Il. The Song of Songs ; being the eight chapters of the 

of Solomon. Richly illuminated by Owen Jones; 
elegantly bound. 

Ill. The Preacher; being the twelve chapters of Eccle- 
siastes ; elegantly illuminated by Owen Jones; in magni- 
ficent carved binding of real wood--the most unique vo- 
lume of the kind ever produced. 

IV. A Record of the Black Prince ; enriched with highly 
wrought illuminations from different MSS. ; in carved and 
pierced binding. 

V. The Art of Ulumination; being a Guide to Modern 
Students in the Art of [laminating Books; illustrated by 
exquisite fac similes from illuminated Manuscripts, of dif- 
ferent Periods, and other embellishments; in an orna- 
mental cover, 2}s. 

VI. Owen Jones’s Magnificent Work on the Palace of 
the Alhambra ; superbly Niuminated. The most splendid 
| and elaborate work ever published. 2 vols., folio, half 


morecco. 

VIL. Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles ; a series of anique 
Illustrations, printed in gold and colors, in exact imitation 
of the original MS. in the British Museum, and Royai 
Library, Paris, with descriptions. 2 vols., 4to. morocco. 

VILL. The Book of Common Prayer; Murray's I!lumi- 
nated and Illustrated edition, carefully annotated. With 
Ornament! Borders, Initials, Wood [lustrations from Oid 
Masters, &c. The illuminations by Owen Jones. 1 vol. 
8vo. antique Turkey morocco. 

IX. Lays of the Western World ; [laminated borders 
| and biquettes, by T. W. Gwiit Mapleson. Small folio, 

uniquely bound in morocco. 

X. Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and 
| Costume ; Ulustrated by seventy plates, all splendidly 
| printed in gold and colors, and about fifty wood cuts in the 
| letter press New edition. Royal 4to. half morocco, 
| richly gilt. 
| XI. Westwood Paleographia Sacra Pictoria; being a 

series of [lustrations of the ancient versions of the Bible, 
| copied from Tluminated manuscripts executed between the 
| Fourth and Sixteenth Centuries. 1 vol. 4to. morocco. 
| XII. Precepts and Maxims of our Saviour; richly orna- 
mented with decorative borders, in an ornamental cover, 
| after the style of the “ Opus Anglicum.” 
| XI. Divers Works of the Early Masters in Christian 
| Decorations. 2 vols. folio, half morocco. 1846. 

XIV. Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 

Ages. 2 vols. 4to. 
pedia of Or 
dO 





XV. Shaw's Encycl 
XVI. Shaw's Ii! 
XVIL Shaw's il 











f 
ted Alphabets. 
Y 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Rembrandt and his Works, by J. Burnet. 4to. 

The same, proof impressions, only 50 printed. Folio. 
Ferguson's True Principles of Beauty and Art. Roy. 8vo. 
Episodes of Insect Life. 8vo. colored. 

| Bartlett's Forty Days in the Desert 
} Royal 8vo. 

D’ Agincourt’s History of Art, new edition, 5 vols. com- 
| plete in 6 vols. folio. 

Scott's Waverley Novels.—The Abbotsford edition, 
elegantly illastrated with nearly 200 steel and wood en- 
gravings— 14 volumes bound in twelve 

Scott's Works.—The Abbotsford edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels. with his Prose Works and Poetry, and Life, 
to match—I7 vols. half morocco, 

The Heroines of Shakspeare—Comprising the principal 
| Female Characters in the Plays of the Great Poet se- 
| ries of forty-four plates. 1 vol. large 8vo. mor. extra. 

The Shakspeare Gallery—Containing the principal Fe- 
| male Characters in the Plays of the Great Poet. A series 
| of thirty-eight Portraits of Females. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco 





Illustrated. 


| elegant. 

The Book of Shakspeare’s Gems—A series of forty-five 

| Landscape Illustrations, finely engraved on steel, of some 
of the most interesting localities of Sh»kspeare's Dramas. 
One elegant 8vo. volume, rich Turkey morocco. 

| Moore’s Irish Melodies—Lllustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. 

| One large 8vo. with 160 illastrati », elegant. 

| Poems and Pictures—A Collection of Ballads, Songs, 

| and other Poems. [ilustrated by English Artists. 

| The Waverley Gallery—A series of thirty-six Portraits 
of Females, beautifully engraved. 8vo. morocco. 

he Book of Waverley Gems—In a series of engraved 





ap th id 





ts and Scenery in Sir Walter 


of 
| Scott's Novels. 8vo. 64 plates, morocco. 

Purn aM, Importer and Publisher, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE LITERARY WORLD, | 
WITH INCREASED QUANTITY OF READING MATTER, 


TO COMMENCE ON THE 6TH OF JANUARY, 1849. 


ty The Nundredth number of this journal will bring the work to the last Saturday of the present year, when, 
for the convenience of our subscribers, we shall close the present volume (already much enlarged beyond its proper 
limits), and commence the year 1849 with tae Fovrta Votume or tee Lirerary Wort. 


There will be h fter two vol of the Literary World pablished annually, commencing in January and 


fe: THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SOCIETY, LITERATURE, AND ART, CONTAINS 


I, Leading Articles on Topics of the Day of general interest. 
Il. Reviews of New Books, with characteristic extracts. 
Ill, Passages in Advance from Forthcoming Publications, 
Literary and General Correspondence. 


IV. 
V. Reports of American Historical and Scientific Societies. 
VI. Criticisms on Art, Music, and the Drama. 
VII. Original Papers, Poetry, Tales, Essays, Sketches. 
VIII. A great variety of interesting Miscellany, 
forming a work in elegant 4to. form of present contemporary interest, and of permanent value and entertainment, for 


the library. 
Under the above general heads will be included in the new year the following 


Juteresting Gpecialities. 


The Literary portions of the journal will be so presented, in the exhibition of the books of the day, the selection 
of passages in advance from proof sheets, with reference to variety and entertainment as to gratify at once the 


Regder’s ECnriositp and Caste, 


An end which will be still further promoted by the publication of a choice collection from peculiar sources of 


Rare and Unique Poems, 


which, of itself, will prove an attractive feature, and one, in this distinctive way, to be had only in the “ Literary | 
World.” To add to the permanent interest of the Journal there will be a Series of Papers—Biographical, Anecdoti- | 


cal, and Critical—under the title of : , { 
Cime’s Wallet, 


embracing such authors of interest as “ Silver-Tongued Smith,” Ben Jonson's Son Cartwright, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the Satirist Nash, Old Dramatists, Quaint Travellers, neglected Essayists, &e. &c. 


Che Original Dapers, 
already in progress in the Literary World, will be continued regularly, including OUT OF THE WAY PLACES OF 
EUROPE, a series of articles well worthy of being distinguished from the usual letters of Foreign Travellers. The 
writer keeps out of the way as well of John Murray as he does of the public highway. A collection of papers may 
be safely promised, finished in style, and of picked incident and ch ter. THE MANHATTANER IN NEW | 
ORLEANS will conti his spirited Sketches of the parti-colored life of the “American Calcutta,” its strange con- 
trasts of old and new, with its motley shifting scenes of diversified life and adventure. 


THE ART PAPERS, as well of Music and the Drama, as of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, will be | 
Various, Sketchy, and Practical. Particular attention will be given tothe Fine Arts, embracing New American 
Works, the Movements of Artists at Home and Abroad, the Proceedings of the Art-Unions and other Associations, 
the Development of the Arts as applied to Manufactures, and the every day concerns of life. The series of original | 
essays, AncuiTEecTonics, will be continued in this connexion. 

The lovere of Art and Nature will be gratified by our announcement of a Series of papers, 


Last Walks with Cole in the Mountains, 
being Sketches of Nature, Character, and Art, by the friend and literary executor of the painter, Rev. L. L. Noble. 
These are in i diate preparation, and will be preceded by a sketch from the pen of Cole himself, of a Visit to one 
of the Peaks of the Catskills. 

As few copies of the Literary World are printed beyond the edition necessary to meet the immediate demand, 
and as parties are frequently disappointed in applications for back numbers, it is requested that al! persons desirous of 
securing sets of the new volume, will forward their subscriptions immediately. As it is the intention to combine the 
features of a popular newspaper with a choice collection of rare matter of permanent value, sets will be in demand, 

A Journal of the scope and interest of the Literary World, has unusual advantages for the preservation of this 
permanent interest. It treats of Literature, Art, and Society, and may select its own points of view, strengthening 
its positions by inst drawn from the stores of every time and ofevery land. Every new book too is not a mere 
book by itself, but an indication of something beyond. It represents time, and place, and character, and has an histo- 
rical interest. T'e see and exhibit this, is the difference between the dead labors of a Reviewer, and the living voice 
of the Journalist. 

This Journal presents a desirable medium for all ADVERTISEMENTS connected with Books, Schools, Amuse- 
ments, the Fine Arts, &c., &c., as it has « large ¢ lation in infl jal quarters, and is generally to be found in the 
various Libraries, Reading Rooms, and Book Clubs of the country. 

*,* A specimen number will be furnished on application (post paid) to the publishers. 

*,* Any person remitting the names and subscriptions of three new subscribers, will be furnished with a fourth | 
copy gratis for one year. | 

*,* The attention of Agents throughout the country is called to the present undertaking. | 
New Subscribers would do well to commence with the volume. 

Subscriptions 33 per annum in advance, to be remitted to 























E. A. and G. L. Dovexrrck, } 
Editors and Publishers of the Literary Werld, 

157 Broadway, New York. 
January |, 1849. 
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CHOICE BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 


_BY THE BEST LONDON BINDERS. 


FROISSA RT'S CHRONICLES, 2 vols. royal @vo 

MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES. ¢ vols. royal &vo 

MILMAN’S Fiition of Gibben's Works, 6 vols. Avo. 

LODGE'S PORTRAITS, 7 vols. royal Bvo 

A LISON'S EUROPE, 20 vole 12me. of 10 vols, Bvo. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
10 vols. Bro. 

SHAKSPEARE —Pictorial Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. and oa 
twerous other editions 

BYRON, various Editions 

STERNE'S WORKS. &vo 

BURNS'S WORKS, 2 vols. royal avo. plates, and other 
Editions. 

BURKE'S WORKS. 2 vols. royal ®ve 

BURNET'S HISTORY OF His OWN TIMES, 2 vols 
royal Bvo 

ANDERSON'S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 
2 vole Bye. 

SCOTT'S WORKS, complete. 98 vols. limo 

NOVELS, 48 vols, 25 vols. or 27 vols 12mo 

The magnificent Abbotsford Edition, \2 vols 

CLARENDON'S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, ?@ 
vols. royal Avo. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL WORKS, 7 vols. 8vo 

WILKINSON'S EGYPTIANS, new edition, 5 vols. Bvo. 

PAXTON’'S BOTANY, 14 vols. @vo, 

KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON, © thick royal @vo. 
vols. 

CLANS OF SCOTLAND, 2 vols. folio. 

COW PER'S WORKS. various editions. 

SPENSER'S WORKS, 8vo. 

CHAUCER'S WORKS, 8 vols. 12mo.; 5 vols. 1me.; 1 
vol. Rvo. 

HOGG'S TALES AND SKETCHES, 11 vols. 12mo. 

HERBERT'S WORKS, 2 vols. Svo. 

GRAY'S PORTICAL WORKS. 

BRITISH PORTS, Chalmers's 21 vols. @vo. Aldine edit. ; 
Bell's Pocket Edition, in 61 vols. 








BIBLES, of every Size and Style of Binding. 


*,* J. W. hasalso for Sale all the Exetien and Ament 
can Annvats and ILLoerratep Works not enumerated 


here. 





Dr. Cheever's New Book 
JOURNAL OF THE PILGRIMS IN 1620. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JOURNALS OF THE PILGRIMS 


AT PLYMOUTH IN 1620. 


Reprinted from the Original Volume, with Historical and 

Local Iliustrations of Providences, Principles, 

and Persons. 
By GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt extra, $1 50; or cloth plain, and 
neat cloth, $1 00. 
Aliso, 
LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY: 

In its Application to Physiology and Pathology. New 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 12mo. 50 cts. 





Beautiful Library Edition of Alison's Europe. 


In 20 vols. 12mo. very neatly bound in half 
calf. Price $40 00. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE; 
From the Commencement of the French Revo- 
lution in 1759, to the Restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1815. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R8., 
Advocate. 





Cheap and Valuable Family Books for 
Holiday Gifts 


CHAMBERS’S 
MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND EN- 
TERTAINING TRACTS. 

In 20 vols. 12mo. very neatly bound in boards, 96. 
Lae ~a. bound in half morocco, 20 vols. in 10, $12 

o. 


do. in half calf, $12. 
Do. do. in fall calf, 20 vols. very elegant, $25 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


2 vols. Bvo. neat cloth, $5. 


The same, beautifully half bound in calf, marble edges 
‘London binding), $6. 


The same, 2 vols. full calf, London bound, $7 50. 
Just Imported and fur Sale, Wholesail and Retail, by 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 
423 tf and 13 Paternoster Row, London 
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¢ Hitervatuve of the Guited States. 


Published by Carry & Hart, Philadetphia, 
In Three Volumes, large royal octavo, with Fine Engravings, &c. and for sale Separately or in Sets, in rich Bindings, 
GriswoLp’s FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, 
” POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, 
” PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD: 
CONTAINING 
EXTENDED BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES 
OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS, CHRONOLOGICALLY 

ARRANGED: 


Anne Bradsireet, 
Mercy Warren 


Lucretia M. Davidson, Frances §. Osgood, 
. Margaret M Davidson, Lucy Hooper, 
Elizabeth G. Ferguson, Mary E. Hevout, Sarah Edgarton Maye, 
Anne Eliza Bleecker, Susan R. A. Bornes, Sarah 1. Jacobs, 
Phillis Wheatlew Peers, Sarah Helen Whitman, Luella J. B. Case, 
Susannah Kowson, Elisabeth Oakes-Smith, Sarah T. Bolton, 
M. V. Faugere E. C. Kinney, Hannah J. Woodman, 
Eliza Trnensent Elizabeth F. Bullet, Susan Archer Talley, 
Lavinia Stoddard. Julia H. Scott Rebecca 8. Nichols, 
A Gould. fnna Peyre Dinnier, Julia Ward Howe, 

Stephens, 4melia B. Welby, 
4 BR. St. John, Catherine H. Warfield, 
Surah Lowisa P. Smith, Eleanor Percy Lee, 
Sophia Helen Otiver, Susan Pindar, 
Mary B. Lee, Caroline May, 
Catherine H. Ealing, Evmily Neal, 
Caroline M. Sawyer, Caroline H. Chandler, 
Margaret L. Bavley, Eliza L. Sproat, 
Laura M. Thurston, Harriet List Winslow, 
Martha Day, Julie H. L. Campbell, 
Elise Justine Bayard, 

y Larcom 





ria Wells, 





Julia Rush Ward, 
Lydia H. Sigourney, 
Katharine A. Ware, 
Jane L. Gray, 
Sophia L. Lule, 
Luda Maria Child, 
Louisa Jane Hali, 





. Folten, Emily Judson “ Edith May, 
France H. Green, beth Jerup Eames, Frances A. Puller, 
deuie G MeCartee, Meua V. Fuller, 
Cynthia Taggart, S. Margaret Fuller Slice Carey, 
Droncena P Canfelé, Lada Dane Peireen, Phube Carey, 


Elizabeth Bogart, 

Mary EB. Brooks 

M. St. Leon Loud, 

Emma C. Embury, 

Eleaheth M. Chandler 
This work embraces from four to «ix times as much as any other of 


the same or a samilar design, 


Jane T. Worthington, 
Surah Anna Lewis, 
Anna Cora Mowatt, 
Mary N. M. Meigs, 


Mary L. Lawson, 
Maria Lowell, 

Sara Jane Clarke, 
Anne H. Phillipe. 


snd among its contents are a large number 
of original poems from the MSS. of the authors. Tbe volume is printed 
on the finest paper, in the style of Griswold's “Prose Writers’’ and 
“Poets and Poetry of America,” , and is lustrated with highly 
GQnished engravings, by the most eminent artista. 


* ate 


Recently Published, the Tentu Eorrion of the 


POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, by the best Artists. 
CONTAINING 
A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL MEMOIRS, AND THE BEST POEMS OF ALL 
THE BEST POETS 
This work has been carefully revised, and much enlarged; and the 
biographies, commentaries, and selections, bave been brought down to 
the last year 


From Baron Frederick Von Raumer, of Prussia 
* It is performing a valuable service when a man of taste and infor 
mation makes a suitable, well-assorted selection, and guides the friend 
ot Poetry in bis rambles through those groves from whic! 
otherwise be deterred by their immensity 
y Mr. Griswold in his 


he might 
Such service has been ren 
Poets and Poetry of America’”’ 
From the North American Review 
id has succeeded as well in his book as the nature of the 
ue og research and general correctness of taste are 
worthy of praise ; bis difficulties aud temptations would bave extenua 
ted far graver errors than he has committed, and bis volume well de 
serves the approbation it has received.” 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer 

“We doubt whether tere is another man in America who could 
have been found to devcte so mach mdustry, not to say drudgery, as 
Was called for in such an ondertaking. Sure we are that no such man 
could have been found, who would have done it so well.” 

From the New Vork Evening Post 

“ The editor has execoted his task with industry, skill, and taste. 
No man in this country is prebably so familiar with this branch of 
American literature, not only in regard to its most ancient but most 
obscure authors " 

From the Albany Evening Journal. 

American poetry at all comparable to it in extent, 
f cenetal merit, has ever been issued.” 
From the Boston 

“ We think in this Seantif ) 
that is worth reading in Aimer 






No collecti 
completeness 


Morning Post 


ome, the reader will find nearly al’ 
an p etry.” 


From the London Examiner 
“We must not forget to thank Mr. Griswold for his good taste and 
It would be difficult to overpraise either.” 
From Thomas Campbe!l, author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
“Mr Griswold's work 1s honorable to the character and genius of 
the American people.” 
From Bishop Potter's ‘Hand Rook for Readers.” 


“ The critical and biographical notices are brief, but discriminating | 
and elegant." } 











THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
COUNTRY 

BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 

Ilustrated with Portraits, after original Pictures, of Ep- 
wakps, Irvine, AupuUBoN, Stony, WILDE, Prescorrt, 
Kensepy, Empnson, ond HorrMan. 

From Wm. H. Prescott, author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
* it will be an important and interesting contribation to our national 

literature. The range of authors is very wide ; the biographical notices 

full and interesting. I am surprised that the author has been able to 
nany particulars in this way The selections appear to me 

ie with discrimination, and the critic-isma shows a 

wrect appreciation of the qualities of the writers, as 


collect s 


to have been m 





sound taste and 
well as I can judge 


From the Westminster Review, (July, 1848.) 

“In a preliminary essay Mr Griswold enters into a full discussion of 
the general state and prospects of hie native literature; and this por 
tion of the work is saggestive of much reflection. Mr. Griswold, we 
may premixe, is wot one of those Americans who displease their readers, 
and forfeit their credit, xt the outset, by indiscriminate and unbounded 
laudata» set of their cc His tone is calm and tem 
erate, and he has not shrank from the disagreeable daty of pointing 

* the blemishes and fhilings of that which, as a whole, is the subject 
fius ealogy He lays bis finger, though tenderly, upon the sores 
whieb « less worest advocate would have hidden out of sight.” 





1of every pro vantry 


From the North American 

‘In reading over this work, we have been struck, as we have been 
2 a. we have seen from Mr. Griswold's pen on kindred subjects, with 
nerous and glowing love and pride of country. His spirit in this 
ct is a standing rebuke of the general tone of society. It breaks 
out on his pages with irrepressible force, and stands forward, here and 
there, like indignant Truth, taking revenge on its stupid foes. It is re 
freshing to meet with the manly workings of such a «pirit, and the right 
fal independence im which bis thoughts on this subject are evidently 
concerved has given a singular pungency and effect to his style. We 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no man in the country to 
whom anthors and men of taste and art owe so much gratitude and 
good-w |i for important services ; and these services have been rendered 

) no coutracted or partial spirit: they appear to be prompted by a gen- 
aine patriots aa rare as it is admirable. We read with gratitude its 
noble working on almost every page of Mr. Griswold's writings, reflect- 
ing great honor upon his heart, while it seems often to impart unwonted 
force and beauty to his language. We do not know what estimate will 
be formed of Mr. Griswoid’s critical powers from this work: our own 
has certainly been raised to a high port." 





















From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

© For the purpose of enabling the literary genius of the country to 
know itself, obiectively, or of causing other countries to receive the 
complete impression of its power, we bold such efforts as have been 
made by Mr. Griswold to be of great value. He has done a useful 
work, and he has done it well. The book now before us is more than 
respectable: it is executed ably, and in many parts brilliantly. Insome 
respects it is an extraordinary work, each as few men in America, per 
haps, except the author, could have produced, and he only after years 
of sedulous investigation, and ander many advantages of circumetance 
or accident. The distribution of the various writers into their classes, 
and the selection of representatives of each class, or type, exhibit much 
skill. Many passages mee fine specimens of acute, original, and jast 
criticism, eloquently delivered. We differ from Mr. Griswold some- 
times, bat never without a respect for his judgment; and never without 
feeling that we owe it to the public in all cases to give a reason why we 
do not assent to the conclusions of so candid and discriminating » judge. 
We have derived more instruction from the work than it would be fe 


coming 






na reviewer to admit.” 


From the New York Evening Post, (edited by Mr. Bryant.) 
Dr. Rafos W. Griswold is the most learned biblingrapher in the 
country. His book is a welcome one to us, and we presume will be so 
the public, completing, as it does, the view of American literature 
ther work, The Poets of America, formed the first part. 
ees that we do not agree with Dr. Griswold’s estimate of 
the thors whose names appear in this work. We have, 
migh conversant with the literary world, to tol 
pinion in regard to the merits of authors, and 
ceased long ago to quarrel with those who do not happen to think 
favorite writers as we do, or who praise, as we imagine, withont 
good cause. We are glad to possess, in this form, portions of man 
authors whose entire works we should never own, and, if we did, 
should probably never find time to read. We confess our obligations 
to the author ales for the personal information concerning them which 
he has collected in the memoirs prefixed to their writings. These are 
written in a manner creditable to the research, ability, and kindness, of 
the author.” 
From Morris and Wi/lis's Home Journal. 

“ The design has been execated with candor, discrimination, and un 
questiounble ability. It has raised our opinion of Mr. Griswold’s liter 
ary powers far beyond any estimate which we had formed from his pre 
vious efforts. There is a range of sympathy, a variety of knowledge, 
and a breadth and comprehensiveness of taste, which few men in the 
country could have exhibited. The ind dence of thought and fear 
leseness of criticiem which are displayed, are eminently worthy of com 
mendation, on a sulyect and in a country where there ts so great a sack 
of both. The introductory sketch is written with an ardent amor patria, 
and sets the literary —— of the country upon as high a ground 
as they can be placed by any man; and, whether it be that we partake 
of Mr. Griswold's national part, 






reat latitude of 











ity, or have been stirred by bis glow 
ng interest, it has appeared to ms, as we read, that his claims for Amer 
sn genius and art, were not beyond the measure of truth and justice 
His notices of several of the authors are as able specimens of particular 
criticism as we are acquainted with.” 
From the London Times. 
Griswold is a good critic. His observations are anasually free 
al prejudice, and they are vindicated in an eminent degree, 
ase admits of such vindication, by his quotations.” 





tre 
wh 





{ the work which 


From the Boston Courier. 

* We have ren, this volume through, with deliberate and careful st 
@ntion, and with ). desire to arrive at a candid estimate of its merits 
As the result of our examination, we give to the work, considering its 
eteat difficulties, our general approbation, and to its author our decided 
commendation and thanks. m the whole, be has bad extraordinary 
success ; and he has certainly displayed a spirit, a temper, and talents 
that would Lave made good his titie to respect and applause, even if the 
issue had been less satisfactory than it is. There was no way of doing 

Mr. Griswold andertook, quite acceptably: in fact, 
there was but one way of doing i at all; and that was, by perfect 
honesty, independence, trath, and fearlessness ; to run the risk of irri 





tating everybody, in order to attain the certainty of being just to any. 
This is the course which the author a irs to have adopted. He has 
truckled to no man; be has econciliat no clique. He clearly ta 


| ken no pains to avoid offending numbers of persons, who, from their 





positions in relation to newspapers and reviews, had it in their power, 
either to set the bells of the press to ringing peals of triumph, or to 
jangle them into frightful screams, or, worse than all, perha , keep 
them profoundly silent. In vindicating his independence in re 
spects, perhaps the author has gone beyond the limits of a practical dis 
etetion. But with men of an honorable and manly temper he will gain 
by such couduct far more than be could lose by the annoyance of a 
whole charivari of disconcerted ‘ prose writers.’ We have taken some 
pains to know the general impression among literary men, who have no 
bias to think or speak unfairly; and we report that impression to be, 
that Mr Griswold's work has been executed honestly, ably, and well, 
and that it is a valuable contribution to the original literature of the 
country.” 
From the London Morning Chronicle. 

“A volume such as this is @ treasure to all who watch with eager 
hopefulness, and bail with joyful gratulation, the daily extending tri- 
umphs of our English languag part from its excellence asa collec 
tion of miscellames, and the in ic beauty of the many noble speci 
mens of eloquence it contains, it will possess, for a considerable section 
of our reading public, all the interest of literary news. The biographi 
eal notices of the various writers give many curious illustrations of 
American society and manners, and the summaries of their literary la 
bors contain mach well-conceived and finely expressed criticism. It is 
true that the editor's eulogies .re often too large and indiscriminate, 
but this is very excusable in a book of wfiich a principal object is to as 
sert and vindicate the literary claims of his countrymen. He must be 
a bold man who, with such a velnme as this before him, would decry 
the Americans as indifferent to literature, as unambiti»us of its distinc 
tions, or incapable of its achievements. Mr. Griswold bas taken great 
pans, m a well written dissertation, to vindicate the social develop 
ment of America from these and similar imputations; but he may rest 
assured that, in this coantry at least, they were never deemed worthy 
a moment's attention by anybody who the means of forming 
an opinion.’ 





From the New York Gazette and Times. 

“ To present such a list of writers as this, characteristically, in the 
few pages that can be allotted to each, were an almost impracticabie 
task for any critic, no matter what might be his disersmunation of judg 
ment and his faculty in drawing literary portraiture. Dr. Griswold hins, 
however. undoubtedly suown a degree of versatile ability in the attempt 
that must add largely to his reputation, and place it on a much bigher 
platiorm than that won by any of his previous publications, widely pop 
ular as they have been. The sketch of Washington Irving, the essay 
upon the writings of Emerson, and several other of the notices, bave a 
point and vigor about them that are really master like. The general 
character ef Dr. Griswold's views, we agree with the Boston Post in 
thinking ‘ sound and sensible ;’ and albeit all collections of this kind act 
mainly ia suggesting to many minds ‘how much the author has left un 
done,’ we are strongly disposed to think that Dr. Griswold will hereaf 
ter derive no small credit in the world of letters for having made so ex 
cellent a begining, and may with modest pride place on his future 
editions of this national work,‘ Non flumina mensuravi, sed fomtes in 


tenderim.’ 
From the New York Tribune 

“We believe Dr. Griswold bas med his task as well as any 
man in the couutry would have done it. He has done American liter 
ature and American readers a service for which we thank hun heartily 
It is a work which must have reqnired a vast and wegrudging outlay of 
time and labor; and Dr. Griswold has evidently performed bis chosen 
task lovingly and faithfully. He has dowe oar literature good service, 
as well with European as American readers: and in this necessarily 
labor-saving age, in letters as in all b les, we do not know how a 
young American, especially one intending to travel, can spend the lei 
sure hours of a month better than in making himnself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with ‘The Prose Writers’ and ‘ The Poets of Amenca.’ Let him 
know the contents of these, and he can not be justly termed ignorant 
of the literature of his own land, and we think he will not be inclined to 
disparage it. The introductory essay on the ‘ Intellectual History, Con 
dition, and Prospects of the Country,’ very full,ano replete with prac 
tical suggestions as well as information.” 


From the New York Mirror. 

“Mr. Gr swold has evidently thought notbing of what others would 
think of him, and regarding authors, with Dr. Johnson, as being the 
chief glory of their country, has resolutely co his book, rather 
with a view to promote the honor of the nation, t to gratify any ciass 
of individuals. Taking his book as a whole, it is surprisingly free from 
personal —— and quite as j t as such a work need be 
Some of his judgments are particularly just, discriminating, candid, and 
antly written. No one will question the nationality of Mr. Gris- 
id's feelings: his Americanism is apparent on nearly every prge of 
his book, and it is shown in a manner honorable to bis understanding. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

“ M.. Griswold has done a great deal toward placing the literature 
of his country im the rank to which it is frirly entitied in the great re 
public of letters. If we had been at his elbow, however, while he was 
enumerating the various writers and 6} ers who, when our literature 
was young, were honored laborers in the vineyard, we could have sug- 
gested several names which, from some cause or other, have been omit 
ted by him Bat, in such a work, the whole difficulty lies in what the 
French term embarras de richesse, and pethaps no selection could have 
been made lese obnogious to the charge of partiality than the one before 
us. The preliminary essay on ‘The Intellectual History, Condition, 
and P ts of the Country,’ is deeply interesting, and proves that Mr. 
Griswold is not only a well-read scholar, but an enthusiastic patriot. 
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CHOICE GIFT BOOKS AND JUVENILES, 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUS. [tis impossibie that a main should be familiar with this 


: Py Pictorial History alone, without attaiai f , 
ILLUSTRATED By 600 EXQUISITE DESIGNS. PRATED refinement. Of course, we r = is — Te : 
A New Translation, with Explanatory Notes, &c., adapted | WITH 120 ENGRAVINGS, FROM DRAWINGS By "commendation; it is a far more valuxble work than 


3 Alison's History, and should « it ans 
for Family Reading. HARVEY NY Stuns. ’ Snemre Geet with « langer ene ‘ 
By E. W. LANE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Morocco gilt, and Muslin. : 
@ vole. 19mo. Morocen, gilt edges, 96; Muslia, gilt edges, | It ls quite unnecessary to say aught of a work of such |HARPER'S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE 
$3 75; Muslin, $3 50. standard excellence and world wide renown as this. As With Notes by Hoa. G, C. VERPLANCK 





the great Epic Poet of crodern times, Milton possesses a go. 2m bellia —- a 
It is a precious gallery of Oriental pictares. From the place in the regards of every family, though his thevlegy, ~ eperbly Eapbelliched by over 1480 exquisite cagravings 


> ead 77 ‘ . 
title-page to the last engraving, it is a casket of rare and | '* must be confessed, is getting a little out of date. The after Designs p Baw ne Ry tor, and other 
beautiful gems, and from the palace to the hut, it lays bare | @*qUisite beauty of the illustrations, and the unequalled 
all that is interesting to know of the followers of Moham- | ©*¢e!lence of the typography, render these volumes the 3 vols. morocco gilt, S25 ; mustia, $18 
med.—New York Sun. | ne plus ultra of the art of book-making. Let all who de It will unquestionably be placed at the head of all the 
|sire to make book presents to friends during this festive editions of Shakspeare ever published.— 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. | Season, take a look at this work, and we are persuaded 


| they will choose it in preference to any of the Annuals. MILLER’S BOY’S BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 75 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. | PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Descriptive of Scenery, Raral Amusements, &c. 
With a Biography of the Author and a Critical Intro- 


| RICHLY EMBELLISHED BY SEVERAL HUN- Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
duction, DRED ENGRAVINGS. 4 vols. L2mo. muslin, 0 ets. each ; pyper a4 cts. each ; 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE. Moroceo, extra gilt, 96 boued in | vol. musiin gilt, $1 75 
2 vols. 8vo. Morocco, gilt edges, $5; Imitation Morocco.) The high testimonials which have been bestowed upon a. J poe Bee ane ee ] 
gilt edges, $4 25; Muslin, gilt edges, $3 75. Gran eae i dae Fg meding bad nergy 4 ‘the day. His scenes have all the freshness and ~—— 
; »s «yer, rende mis to say me a ” 7 + Mitford 
Roangelist, no other such elegant edition among us. worthy to rank in companionship with the su which characterize the sketches of Mis: Mitford aw 


perb edition | Washington Irving. The engravings are all exquisite, 


of the Holy Seriptures.—Churchman. and those printed in colors surpass everything hitherto at 


ABBOTT’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. | ‘HEF FAIRY BOOK, ILLUSTRATED tempted in that line.—Pref. Frost 6 
Comprising “Charles I.,” “Kings and Queens,” “ Mary | wiTH 81 ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. | ROBINSON CRUSOE, ILLUSTRATED 
Queen of Scots, * Alossnder the Great,” Hanni- | Muslin gilt, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. WITH 50 ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. : 
bal,” ae. | This work has long been regarded as a gem among juve Mastin gilt, 87) cts.; gilt edges, $1 


WITH ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGES AND NUME- | Bile books; the new edition is on fine paper and haad \ ¢ one of the 
=a pe = somely bound. it contains twelve new stories translated This ts o beautiful and complete edition © 


‘G , : , : universal favorites in Eoglish Literature a book that may 
ROUS ENGRAVINGS. poe =~ Feather tre agg also a beautifully written original be many times re perused without disrelish. 

We are much pleased with these historical works by | i < at a EE EE pe ~ 
Mr. Abbott. They are attractively written and published, | BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUS-! EVENINGS AT HOME, 
and will tempt many youthful minds to their cheerful TRATED » Budget Opened. 
perusal. They are well prepared books and should be ’ Or, the Juvenile Budget Op 
suught after.—New York Observer. WITH OU FINE ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. WITH ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. 

A beautiful series of historical narratives designed by With a Life of the Author by Souruey. Muslin gilt, 75 cts; gilt edges, $1. 
the anthor for popular reading. The works are weil Muslin gilt, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. One of the best books for young people that has yet 





adapted for this object, as leading events in history arede-| A household book wherever the English language is | appeared in the world.—Miss Edgeworth. 
tailed in conformity with ideas and conceptions of our | known.— Biblical Repository. 


time. — Baltimore American. THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
THE FLOWERS OF FABLE 
HARPERS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


\ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON 





| From the best Authors, Ancient and Modern. | wooD BY ADAMS. 
A — collection of books, chiefly American, ex”| ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. Muslin gilt, 75 cts. 
pressly designed for the domestic circle; combining, in an 75 cents: j | sents, not only the Serip- 
em'nent degree, entertainment with mental and — 4 cul- . sartie gilt, Sesame; GM otgee, -. | Ths an my —_ "nde of hm Saviour, but fons a com- 
ture. They are excellent little works. and destined to| _ This selection is entirely free from all objectionable mat- | ture narrative ut tte Ue Ws © ; 
cheer many a happy fireside —Golden Rule. | ter; it is a book to teach imperishable truths in a most de-| plete harmony of the Gospels 


| lightfal way.—Southern Christian Advocate. | 


This library will be a treasure to the juvenile members | ERASE LETTERS TO MOTHERS. : 
of any family; a little household string of jewels in a | THE GOOD GENIUS THAT TURNED ALL By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY 
casket of gold.—National Magazine. TO GOLD; 12mo. muslin, gilt edges, $1 00; Muslin, 90 cents. 
_ The series is complete in 8 volumes, bound uniformly |OR, THE QUEEN BEE AND THE MAGIC DRESS. | <a 
in muslin, extra gilt, 45 cents each. | A CUNISTEAS TaLB. Brenavines. | LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
. op 7° . ae Fancy Covers, gilt, 374 cents ; muslin, gilt, 45 cents. By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURN RY ( 
THOMSON’S SEASON S, ILLUSTRATED A jn nae eae tale, full of pretty allegories, ex I2mo. muslin, gilt edges, $1 OV; maustin, 90 cents. Y 


WITH SEVENTY-SEVEN EXQUISITE DESIGNS BY | emplifying the ases and importance of industry.—Atlas. 


MYRTIS, AND OTHER SKETCHINGS. 
THE ETCHING CLUB. 


; ; HARPER’S ILLUMINATED BIBLE, By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Morocco gilt, $4; Muslin gilt, $2 75. | Superbly embellished with 1600 [llustrations, exquisitely 12mo. muslin, extra gilt, $1; muslin, 75 cts. 
This is a rare book: it is all beauty—poem, print, illus- } engraved by Adams after Designs by Chapman, 


trations, and binding. We heartily commend this edition | 


with Frontispieces, Presentation Plate, Family ‘ : . - 
of the “ Seasons" to the favor of the refined and virtuous Record, Title-puges, &e., eupertdy bound POCAHONTAS, AND OTHER POEMS. $4 
in making their purchases for the approaching holidays.— in morocco, super extra gilt, $22 50. By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
New Tork Tribune. A more fitting gift from parent to child—a more appro WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
priate souvenir from friend to friend—cannot be imagined. 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED | —Columbian. 12mo. muslin, 90 cts. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXQUISITE DESIGNS BY THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, MRS. SHERWOOD’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
ETCHING CLUS. DOWN TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


ai y ayo i th as “ # = : Profusely Illustrated with my hundred Engravings. 
uty in design and refinement of the art of engraving i , } 
Conjoin, in these long-familiar and ever-welcome OE OS Se ee 0 OP ee 


16 vols. 12mo. muslin, 85 cents per Volume. 
render them in so charming a garb that it uabioae A work altogether unapproached asa popular history MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES & NOV ELS. 
present we would choose, first of all competitors, for the | Of Great Britain.—4lbion. 


f th ini kk he | | WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
one we { respected and loved.—Ainsworth's Maga- One of the most entertaining works in the language. | 
~~ a8 | There is no single work on English history more — 10 vols. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents per Volume. 


Their Pictorial and Descriptive Catalogue of valuable Standard Works in the several branches of Literature may be obtained on 
application to the Publishers, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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‘British Periodical ‘Literature. 


REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
AND 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Tue wide spread fame of these splendid Periodicals, 
renders it neediess to say much in their praise As lite- 
rary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a 
simiiar stamp now published; while the political com 
plexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and for 
bearance, not often found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in 
Eogland—Tory, Whig, and Rad'cal—* Blackwood” and 
the “ London Quarterly ” are Tory; the * Edinburgh Re- 
view " Whig; and the “ Westminster Review" Radical. 
The “ North Britith Review” is more of a religious cha 
racter, having been originally edited by Dr. Cha! mers, and 
now, since his death, being conducted by his son-ia-law, 
Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its lite- 
rary character is of the very highest order. The “ West 
minster,” though reprinted under that title only, is pub- 


lished in England under the title of the “ Foreign Quarter- | 
ly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two | 
Reviews formerly published and reprinted under separate | 


tides. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combina 
tion, of uniting in one work the best features of both as 
heretofure issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, im- 
mediately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a 
beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful 
copies of the originals, Blackwood's Magazine being an 
exact fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3,00 per ann. 
5,00 dk 


For any two do. a 

For any three do. sc ow do. 
For all four of the Reviews, oe eae do. 
For Blackwood s Mag:zine, sole do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews,. . . 9.00 do. 
For Biackwood and the four Reviews, . 10,00 do. 


Payments to be made in ali cases in advance. 
Clubbing. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be 
sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis 

Early Copies. 

Our late arrangement with the British publishers of 
Biackwood’s Magazine secures w us early sheets of 
that work, by which we are enabled w place the entire 
nuwber in the hands of subseribers before any portion of 


it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals, For 


this and other advantages secured ty our subscribers, we | 


pay so large a consideration, that we may be compelled to 
raise the price of the Magazine 
Sf” Something may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

*,* Remittances and communications should be al ways 
addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
79 Futron street, New York. 
830 Entrance in Gold st. 


UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


or 
\ie Vee a! yr Q@ 
FRENCH BOOKS. 
The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stuck, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 
I. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 


advancement, many of which are very prettily illus 
trated with plain and colored engravings 


It 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND 


Biographies, for youth ; « large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 


11 
STA NDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the wore popular French authors, in plain and 

fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat 
ed, and must beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
43 tf 41] Broadway 





COOLEY, KEESE & HILL 
WILL SELL 
AT THEIR 
AUCTION SALES ROOM, 
191 BroADWAY, CORNER OF DEY STREET, 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATUR- 
DAY EVENINGS, Dec. 21, 22, and 23, 
commencing at 6§ o’clock, P.M. 
The following 
EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE, VALUABLE, 
AND UNIQUE 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Ancient and Modern, 


FORMING THE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF 





| 
| 





A GENTLEMAN, 


|AND INCLUDING RARE AND COSTLY WORKS 





IN ALL THE BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, 
| 


ESPECIALLY 


‘OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, POE- 
| TRY, THE DRAMA, BELLES 
LETTRES, ETC. 


INCLUDING THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


‘Camden, Shakspeare, and Perey 


Societies. 


RARE AND CURLOUS FACETIA, 
English, French, Latin, &c. 


‘CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 
| 


AND RARE OLD EDITIONS OF THE 


Classics, 


Splendid Illustrated Works 


IN 
NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, 
ORNITHOLOGY, &c. 
SUPERB BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 


AND 


Illustrated Literature. 


WORKS WITH RARE ENGRAVINGS, 


ILLUMINATED Books, XKc., &c. 


I> Books may be viewed, and Catalogues 


procured, one week previous to the Sale. 
423 it 





RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


[Dec. 23. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., 


WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 
No. 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 

ESPECTFULLY beg to inform the trade, that they 
offer now for sale a splendid collection of novelties, 
received per “United Stites” Steamer—amongst them 
are “ Undine ; “ Sapho;" Exigone; Six plates, “ Bull 
| Fight ;" Amazones; Esmeraida (smail size); Portrait of 


Louis Napoleon; Etudes choisies, No. 36 to 41; and 
many others of a superior style. 

G., V. & Co., have now on exhibition a proof of 
“ Power of Music.” The trade will please forward their 
orders as soon as possible. nll 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 


THE MARRYING MAN, 


By the author of “ The Jilt,” “ Life of a Beauty,” &c. 

THE * MARRYING MAN” is certainly one of the most 
amusing and unique productions that has been issued for 
| Some time in the way of light romance. The eccentric 
absurdities of Old Burridge, though perhaps a little over- 
wrought, are very humorously developed, while the 
sentimental effect of the character of Osmond Delamere 
makes an agreeable and refreshing contrast. The “ Mar- 
| rying Man” is dedicated to Theodore Hook, and we are 
| not deceived, his hand may be detected in the earlier chap- 

ters of the work.— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Price 25 cents. 


——— 











} aLso, 


PERCY ; 
Or, the Old Love and the New. 


| 4 Novel by the author of the “ Hen-Pecked Husband.” 

“The author has studied character deeply, and can 
portray its passions, its prejadices, and its weaknesses 
minutely ; it affords an insight into real life, and the atten- 
tion is kept alive from the first page to the last, and the 
result is avery charming, a very exciting, and very affect- 
| ing novel.”—Morning Herald. 
Price 25 cents 

H. LONG & BROTHER, 

16 2t 45 Ann Street. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


Elegantly Illustrated Books, 


FOR THE COMING 


| 
| HOLIDAY SEASON. 
| 





THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Edited by 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Elegantly [Illustrated by 
Twelve Engravings from Original Designs by T. P. Ros- 
siter, Esq., including the Women of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Richly bound in cloth gilt. Price $3 50 
Do. do. mor. or calf. 450 
Do. do. with colored plates. 5 50 

| THE AMERICAN GALLERY OF ART; with eleven 

Original Engravings from Paintings by distinguished 
| American Artists. Richly bound in embossed cloth, 

with an embiematical side stamp. Price $3 50. 

BETHUNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS, with 
| copious Selections from their Writings, and a Riogra- 
phical Notice of each. Price in cloth, $2; cloth gilt, 

| $250; morocco extra, $3 50. 

| MISS MAY'S AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, with 

copious Selections and Biographical Notices of each, 

to match “* Bethune’s British Female Poets.” Price in 

| loth, $2; cloth gilt, $250 ; Turkey extra, $3 50. 

| THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY, 

| with 6 beautiful Steet Engravings and 26 elegantly 

| illuminated pages, in rich bindings. 

|THE MIRROK OF LIFE, wholly original; edited by 

| Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With Eleven Engravinzs from ori- 

ginal designs made expr.asly for the work, elegantly 
bound in various styles. 

| SCENES (N THE LIFE GF THE SAVIOUR. 

| SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APUSTLES, 

|SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
AND PROPHETS. 

Each volume elegantly Illustrated by eight Engravings 
on steel, and beautifully bound in various styles. 
BETHUNE'S LAYS OF LOVE ANDFAITH. A New 
| and beautiful edition in fine bindings. 
| WATSON'’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 

Quotations, in morocco gilt for Presents. 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughes, 28 I/lustrations in cloth, extra gilt. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

| I? A liberal discount to the trade. d9if 
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Committee of Reference : 
WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. N. P. WILLIS, Esq. | REGIS DE TROBRIAND. Eag 
A. B_ DURAND, Esq THOMAS M’ELRATH, Esq. | GEORGE FREDERICK JONES, Esq 
WOODBURY LANGDON, Esq. DAVID GRAHAM, Esq SIDNEY BROOKS, EBaag 
S. B. RUGGLES, Esq. ROBERT RAY, Esq. ; 


GENERAL PLAN. 


ie city of New York for the promotion of the taste for the Fine Arts, in the United States of America, by introducing through 
-d'euvre of the European Schools of Art. Its object is to furnish the Student of Art with Paintings worthy to become his 


Tar International Art-Union is established in the 
the means of a perpetual Free Gallery, the chefs 
models, and to promote a general public taste. 

5 = aod Fy the friends of the Fine Arts in the United States an opportunity of participating in the establishment of such an institution, the managers have adopted the 
ollow ° 


The annual subscription of membership is five dollars, which entitles the subscriber t s privileges 
The funds thus obtained (after being y Ahn with the absolute expenses) will be a —— 
1. To the production of a magnificent engraving in the highest style of art, of which every member receives one copy, which will be delivered in the order of his subscription 
This Print will at least be equal in value to his subscription of five dollars ‘ : 
2. To the purchase of works of Art (Paintings, Drawings, Pastels, Statuary, &c., &c.), of the highest class. These works, selected with the greatest care, will be annually 
distributed by lot to the subscribers, in the same manner as in the German, American, English, and Scotch Art-Unions 
3 A sufficient sum will annually be set apart for the purpose of sending one American Student to Europe for a term of two years, at the expense of the International Art 
Union. The Student to be selected by a committee of disinterested and competent persons. Students of Art from any part of the Union, may participate in the public expost- 
tion which will take place annually, in the city of New York, from which the selection will he made for the term of study abroad. 
_4. To the purchase of valuable National Publications, which will also be distributed by lot to the subscribers, These works will illustrate the History or the Scenery of the 
United States. Thus it will be seen that every subscriber not only receives a magnificent Engraving, worth the full amount of his subscription, but also stands a chance to draw 
one of the most splendid and valuable Original Paintings of the European Schools of Art, . 


3 = Free Gallery of the International Art-Union will be open to the public every day except on Sundays and Mondays—Mondays being exclusively reserved for the Study 
of Artis : 

6. Subscriptions may be sent by mail (inclosing cash and postage paid), directed to the Managers of the International Art-Union, who will limmediately forward a Certificate 
of Membership. 


7. The International Art-Union will publish at the end of each year, a full report of the transactions of the Institution, of which each member shall receive one copy 

8. The annual Engraving or works of Art will be forwarded to the members at their own risk. 

9. Honorary Secretaries will be appointed in every city in the Union. They will receive subscriptions and deliver to subscribers the various works of Art. 

10. The Perpetual Free Gallery of the International Art-Union will be constantly supplied with an extensive collection of Pictures by the most celebrated masters of modern 
Europe, apd is intended to extend and ripen the rapidly growing taste for the Fine fos in the United States. 

ll. The First Annual Distribution will take place early in December, 1849. 

12. Subscribers for 1849 will receive a copy of the splendid Mezzotint Engraving by Allais of Paris, “ The Prayer,’ after the original picture by Dubufe. A proof copy may 
be seen at the rooms of the International Art-Union. : 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Manacenrs. 


LOA LLL LL LLL LPL LL LL LL LLLIPEPLPPLPLPLP PLL 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART, 
Forming a Part of the International Art-Union 


*,* Each Painting is Numbered to correspond with the No. in the Catalogue 


New York, December, 1848. 


PASTELS.—sy srocnart.—These exquisite and daz- 
ziing delineations of female beauty, enhanced by all the 
charms of archness of expression and the most unique| E. Dusurg.—16 The Prayer, engraved by Allais, of 
and gorgeous costumes, are a species of picture not pro- Paris. 
duced since the last century but by this artist, and which 
are possessed oy no public exhibition in America except- 
ing that of the Internationa! Art-Union. The process by | 
which such surpassing brilliancy of coloring, grace, and| Girarvet.—17 A Mussulman Family at the Tomb of 
softness of effect were produced, was for a long time lost their Son. 
to the Arts. The drawings are made with colored cray- 
ons, laid upon parchment, aud rubbed in with the finger. 
This produces results inconceivably beautiful, and of 
which no adequate idea can be conveyed by words. 


15 Head of our Saviour. Ary, Arnold, and Henry, to Paris. Ary was then fourteen 
years of age, and in his youth had given meny evidences 
of hie tilent for the arts. When only eleven yours of - 
he had printed a picture, the figures of the size of ae 
q 7.3 " r . This pue . 
*,* Every Subscriber in the International Art-Union will eo ner ie post r- yg tage a nt it deal 
receive a copy of this splendid print. pgaine peste geier atta ~ 
Py P I of excitement, when it was known as the work of a child, 
Guerin was his teacher in Paris, and some of bis earlier 
works remind ua of the style of his master. Scheff se 
Grontanp.—Until one has scen the delicious mock | be” called with great truth and propriety, the Gon The 
7 r : : . P » De oe ft ove vat work, 

Flowers and Fruits that ripen noder the sunny pencil of  P*inters and the painter for poets. His -~ svlator, is 

Gronland, he can scarcely form an idea of the beautiful JU¢gment of Christ, a companion to Christus Consuialot, 


= aoa ren parchased 
truth to nature residing in the painter's pencil. pay ae “= ny tri — “oe vr thie In 
y —_— | by the Internationa ew / 
No. 1 The Captive . . . : Crayon. 18 The Bride's Bouquet. siitution, also, may be seen engravings of al! bis principal 
2 A Sweet Kiss do . 
‘ ’ , . » Maid’s Bouquet. works 
3 The Little Prisoner . ; ; do = aa oe Congas Scheffer is universally conceded to be one of the nal 
. A Fruit Piece. est of modern painters. Severe, xpiritanl!, grand, simple— 
4 The Canary Bird . ° . do Guer.—2l The Mantilla. he possesses the most wonderful power over the hevrt. 
i r nie ideas ent tic 
5 The Teme Pigese _ : ‘ do | Lanpetre.—Landelle is an honored name among the | #4 the pithos and force of his ideas en —— ae ~ 
6 The Two Sisters r ¥ ; do young painters. His beauties possess not merely the at and excite the soul w ith holy pa Sots on camel 
7 The Branch of Hawthorn . yp do | tractions of material charms, but the fascination of an owned painting of “ Christus ¢ ree oh tll —< 
8 The Breakfast do | intense sentiment plays over them and lights them up. '” ‘he following late productivn of his chary pt 
. ; : ; “ To-day” and “ To-morrow,” companion -pieces, are noble wae Mend C 
9 A Favorite Cat ‘ ; do | pictures, not less valuable for their artistic merit than for 34 The Dead Christ. 
° —j0 P ius LX. | the moral lesson they convey. Landelle will be one of, ,. ww " . —_ . 
Compre-Carix.—i0 Pope Pius 1X | the greatest painters of the age. : T he Holy Ww omen are wee ping over the dead body of 
. ~~ , | Christ; while Mery, his mother, embraces him for the last 
Covurt.—Court is one of the most distinguished painters 22 Joy! (To-day " 
of female loveliness of the modern French School | fesse S wee — 
Nearly all his paintings have been engraved and are | 23 Sorrow! (To-morrow.) *,* A highly. finished line engraving of this picture, by 
known throughout the world. Some of his large histori- 24 The Star of Sevilie. | Joseph Kelley, Esq., will be ready soon. 
cal paintings are at the Gallery of the Luxembourg, and 25 Elegy. | ' 
are considered amongst the finest in that style. 96 Idy! Scucesinoer.—35 Meditating Vengeance 
1} Fleur de Marie. | Maroun.—27 Crossing the River. Scutorrxce.-—36 Louis Philippe and hie Sons, the 
12 Blonde and Brunette (the Seraglio window). | Menv-ALopue.—23 La Siesta (after Winterhalter) Dukes of Uriewns and of Aammle, Prince de Joinville, and 


the Dukes of Nemours and of Montpensier, departing from 
13 La Bolte des Bellen! Mozin.—29 Masine Piece, large size the Palace of Versailles. “a ’ 
CozpgEs.—14 The Dead Christ, pencil drawing after the 30 Do do _ small size. This is « watercolor drawing after the large painting 
original picture by Ary Scheffer. 31 Do do do. by Horace Vernet. 


i 
Paut Detarocae.—This great Artist was born in 1797, Mutier —Miiller is justly celebrated for the sweetness Watpuctcer.—Waldmaller, for infinite variety and 


in Paris, and was a scholar of Baron Gros. His works | ang delicacy of his flesh tints, the purity of his taste, and ‘@dividuality of conception, has few equals amoag moderna 
are too well known to require any special notice. Every 


ss yet trath of his drawing. porns, 

mark of his brush is precious as gold, and France may SS ee ene 41 Children leaving Schoo! 

justiy > proud of Delaroche, the greatest historical pain- | 32 The Goddess Liberty. ildren ec 

erin the world. His new puinting of “ Napoleon crossing Fi y j , —42 The French Revolution (February, 
the Alps.” exhibited at the National Ac ademy of Design, | = See Sa inne > 


8). 
in ty York, is regarded as a master-piece by Artists| Ary Scuerrer.—This most distinguished of modern ae 
an T inti 


he p 
Rational Art-Union represents the 





g, by Delaroche, at the Iuter- | religious painters was born in Holland in 1795. After the Reote De Taosrianp.—43 General View of Niagara 
death of his father, the widow went with her three sons, } Falls. q23 of 
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‘yelopzedia of English Li 
Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
P 
A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS 
OF ENGLISH AUTHORS, 

From the Earliest to the Present Time. 
Connected by a Critical and Biographical History 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, Assisted by ROBERT 
CARRUTHERS, and other eminent Gentlemen. 

In 2 vols. with apwards of three hundred elegant [lustra 
tions. $5 00, cloth 
*.* The publishers would state that, besides the nu 
merous pictorial illustrations in the English edition, they 
have greatly enriched the work by the addition of fine 
stee! and mezzetint engravings of the heads of Shak 
speare, Addison, Byron ; « full length portrait of Dr. John 
son, and a beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Gold 
smith aed Dr. Johnson. These important and elegant 
additions, together with superior paper and binding, must 
give the Amenican edition a decided preference over 

the English 


Chambers’s Miscellany 
Of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 
WITH ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 


Edited by Wu. CHAMBERS. 
In 10 vols. elegant cloth gilt, or 20 vols. plain cloth, $19. 


Chambers’s Library for Young 
People. 


A SERIES OF SMALL BOOKS, 
ILLUMINATED. 
Edited by WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


Each volume forms a complete Work, embellished with a 
fine Steel Engraving, and is sold separntely 
7, cents each. 


ELEGANTLY 


VOLUMES NOW READY 
ORLANDINO, JACOPO, 
LITTLE ROBINSON, 

JNCLE SAM'S MONEY BOX, 
TRUTH AND TRUST, 
ALFRED IN INDIA, 

MORAL COURAGE. 

CLEVER BOYS. 


The French Revolutions. 
From 1789 to 1848. 
By T. W. REDHEAD, 
3 volumes, 75 centseach. Two vols. now ready. 


“ The author appears to have prepared himself for his 
task by a careful examination of the best authorities— 
the writings of the actors in these various scenes; and he 
has given the results of his examination in a style attrac- 
tive for simplicity, directness, and purity. It is the most 
comprehensive and valuable work on the subject that the 
general reader can find.”’—American Traveller. 


Modern French Literature. 


By L. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 
Formerly Lecturer in the Royal Athenew’n of Paris, Mem 


. = A ‘ 
E. H. PEASE & CO., 
ALBANY, 
Will Publish 15th December, 
SERMONS BY THE LATE 
, 
Rev. James Richards, D.D., 
WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS CHARACTER. 
By WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 
1 vol, 12mo. 
Conrents.—Essay on the Character of Rev. James 
Richards, D_D. 
Sermon 1.—God's Universal Presence. 
- 2.--God's thoughts and ways above ours. 
ay 3.—God's favor to the upright. 
e 4.—Life a Pilgrimage 
= 5 —The Rich Foot 
* 6.—The Ark of the Lord. 


e 7.—Behavior appropriate to God's House. 
oe 8. —Disinterestedness of True Keligion. 
sad 9 —Progressive Course of the Christian. 


10.—Confidence in God productive of peace. 

“ J1.—The Heart of Man moved by the Provi- 
dence of God 

“ — 12.—The Spirit of Christ. 

“ 13.—Darkness surrounding God's 
throne. 

“  14.—Duaty of Submission. 

“  45.—The Spirit of Paul the spirit of Missions. 

“ — 16.—The World is not our Rest. 

“ 17.—Bleeping in Jesus, 

“  18.—Thankagiving. 

“  19.—Duty of sustaining an Educated Ministry. 

Appress on the Death of Mrs. Cumming. 


E. H. PEASE & Co. also publish 
Letters to Young Men. 


By REV. W. Ff. SPR AGUE, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. el. extra, gilt edge, with fine steel engraving. 
Letters to a Daughter. 
By REV. W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 
lvol. 12mo. c!. extra, gilt edge, with fine steel engraving- 


Words toa Young Man’s 
Conscience, 
By REV. W. B. SPRAGUE. 
One miniature vol. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Charlotte Elizabeth's Juvenile 
Works. 


8 vols. 18mo. To which are prefixed a Memoir of Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. By W. B. Sprague, D.D 


Also, a variety of Colored Toy Books, Games, 
dl6 2t Alphabets, &c , &c 


NEW LAW BOOKS. 


SMITH’S COMMENTARIES ON STATUTORY AND 


righteous 








ber of the Institute of France, &c. 
AMERICAN EDITION, REVISED, WITH NOTES, 
By Wu. 8. CHASE 
With a Portrait of Lamarting. $1 25. 


“ This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this 
subject, either in French or English, and has received the 
highest commendation. Mr. Chase is well qualified to in- 
troduce the work w the public. The work cannot fuil to 
be both useful and popular.”—New York Eve. Post. 

SF” 4 liberal Discount to the Trade. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


A163 er : Pustisners, Boston. 
Fine Engravings, Paintings, and 
other Works of Art. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS 
No. 353 Broadway 
(A short distance above the Park), 


Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 
A= constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 

above line ; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. ‘The 
peputer works of Wiikie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
tone, Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, d&c., among the 
French and German, will be found in all their attractive 
variety, constantly on hand. 021 


’ 


Constitutional Construction containing an Examination 

of Adjudged Cases in Constitational Law under the 

Constitntion of the United States, and the Constitution 

Se ceperes States concerning Legislative Power, 
c., &e. 


LOCKWOOD'S REVERSE OF CASES IN LAW AND 
Equity in the Court for the Correction of Errors of the 
State of New York, from 1799 to 1847. 


BARBOUR'S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 2 vols. 
Under the New Constitution of 1846. 


CONNECTICUT REPORTS. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Second Edition, with Notes and References to all the 
Connecticut and New York Reports. By the Hon. 
Thomas Day. 


BARBOUR'S CHANCERY REPORTS. 
York Successor of Paige. 

COMSTOCK’S REPORTS, COURT OF APPEALS OF 
the State of New York. 

ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. Vol. 19. Now 
published Verbatim, with Notes and References to Eng- 
lish and American Decisions. By John A. Dunlap, 
Counsellor at Law. 

JOHNSON’S CASES. 3 vols. Second Edition. With 
Notes and References to all the later New York deci- 
sions. By Lorenzo B. Shepard, Esq., Counsellor at 
Law. 


SANDFORD’S REPORTS OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
of the City of New York. Vol. 1. 


The above, with a general assortment of Law Books, 
and the New State Reports, by 
BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, 


2 vols. New 


DPohiich 


Books for the Season. 
LEA 





& BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish the following Works suitable for 
Presentation. 


I. 
CAMPBELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
With a Biography by Irving, and an Essay on his Genius 
by Jeffrey. 
In one beautiful volume, crown 8vo. With a Portrait and 
12 plates. In handsome extra cloth, or white calf, gilt. 


II. 
ROGERS’S POEMS. 
With Plates. 
One handsome vol. roy. 8vo, ext. cloth, or white calf, gilt. 
mn. 
DON QUIXOTE. 
Translated by Jarvis, and Illustrated by Johannot. 


In two crown octavo volumes, with numerous [ilustrations 
on wood, extra crimsoa cloth, or half morocco. 


Iv. 
STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION, 


In six crown octavo volumes, crimson extra cloth, 
or, half morocco. 


v. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES 
OF THE 
CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 


Complete in seven handsome crown octavo volumes, 
extra cloth. 


vi. 
KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Edited by the Rt. Rev. G. W. DOANE, 


Miniature Edition, 32mo. extra cloth, with an Lilumi- 
nated Title. 


vil. 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Eighth American Edition. 


In one royal 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt ; 
with colored plates. 


vit. 
THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS; 
Or, Memoirs of the Rose. 
In one volume, royal 18mo. cloth, gilt, with colored plates. 


IX. 
YOUATT ON THE DOG, 
Beautifully printed, and I/lustrated with numerous plates. 
In one crown octavo volume, crimson cluth. 


x. 
HAWKER ON SHOOTING. 
EDITED BY PORTER. 


In one handsome octavo volume, crimson cloth, 
With plates. 


xI. 
THE BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES. 
With over 400 Illustrations on wood. 


in one large 18mo. volume, beautifully printed, crimson 
cloth, gilt. 


XII. 
READINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


xt. 
PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST. 


With numerous woodcuts. In one royal 18mo. volume, 
crimson cloth. 


xiv. 
ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 


In one royal 18mo. volume, crimson cloth. 


xv. 
STRICKLAND’S TALES FROM HISTORY. 
With Illustrations on wood. In one royal 18mo. 
vol. crimson cloth. 


Xvi. 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 
By MRS. HOWITT. 
With Four Plates, by ANNA MARIA HOWITT. 








dg Law Booksellers and P 





423 tf in one vol. square 18mo. crimson cloth. 


In two royal 18mo. vols. crimson cl., with beautiful plates. 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 

. ‘ ’ T 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 
WITH 11 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS BY HUNTINGTON, 

And elegantly printed in fine vellum paper. 

FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL., OCTAVO. 
This is the very luxury of literature—Longfellow's 


charming poems presented in a form of unsurpassed beauty. 
—Neal’s Gazette. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


WITH 10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGI- 
NAL DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, 


By H. CORBOULD AND KENNY MEADOWS. 
Elegantly printed from new type, on fine paper. 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. OCTAVO. 

The “getting up’ of this edition is creditable in the 
highest degree to the publishers and the Fine Arts of the 
couotry. The paper, binding, and the engravings are all of 
the very best kind —Jnguirer and Courier. 

Ill. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 13 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, EXE- 
CUTED BY THE MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. OCTAVO. 


How much more impressive must be its perusal from the 
magnificent volume just issued by Carey & Hart, of this 
city. in “* Annual” style, its snowy leaves printed in the 
perfection of the art, and the matter illustrated by masters 
of the pencil and graver.— Saturday Courier. 


IV. 


Bryant's Poems. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 20 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 
FROM DESIGNS BY E. LEUTZE 
Expressly for this Vol. 
Complete in 1 Vol. octavo. Fifth Edition. 
This is really a splendid book, and one of the most mag- 


nificent of Carey & Hart's collection of “ The Llustrated 
Poets.” 


Vv. 
‘ ’ 4 ’ 
Willis’s Poetical Works ; 
New Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
E. LEUTZE, 

Engraved in a style equal, if not superior, to Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Scott, or Moore’s poems, to which are added 
several new Poems, written expressly for 
this volume. 

vi. 


‘ 
7 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems. 
(Just ready.) 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
DARLEY. 
Superbly Engraved by American Artists, with a Portrait of 
the Authoress by Cheney. Comprising numerous 
Poems never before published. 


Vil. 


Childe Harold. A Romaunt. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Superbly Illustrated with 12 Elegant Steel Engravings, 
From designs in Murray's magnificent Londun 


Price, $5 bound in ae, we or in Tur. Mor. $7. 
VIII. 
Tales and Poems, by Lord Byron. 
INCLUDING 


“THE GIAOUR,” “ BRIDE OF ABYDOS,” “ COR- 
SAIR,” “SIEGE OF CORINTH,” and “ PRI- 
SON ER OF CHILLON.” 

Elegantly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, from designs 
by Warren. Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt 
edges; or $7 in Turkey morocco. 

[Just ready.) 


The Female Poets of Great Britain 


EDITED BY FREDERICK ROWTON. 
With Elegant Illustrations, Executed by Eminent Artists. 
Beautifully printed on fine paper. a9 tf 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
| MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gorn, 


New York. 


| The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee! Pen has been wn- 
| PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILity with ELasTicrry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand 





| 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 


| ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


| Alarge and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works 


—_ 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cneap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent 











_—___ : ——————-—_——_—____— 
ART-UMION OF LONDON. 


— Engravings of the “ Prisoner of Gisors,” due the 
members of the above Art Union, for the past year 
have been received and are ready for delivery 
Ihe subscription list for the current year ls now open 
those desiring to sabseribe wil! please send in their names 
: JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon’y Bee'y 
416 uf 197 Broadway, Art- Union Building 


New Stationery Establishment. 


a] eh) ‘o . = 

SAMUEL HART & (CO.. 
82 JOHN STREET, 

Between William and Pearl streets, © 

NEW YORK 
4 Subscribers beg to inform the 
opened the New Store as above, and are now receiv 
ing by every Steamer, a fine assortment of Stapus and 
Fancy Sratiovery and Fancy Goons, selected by one of 
the firm in Europe, which they offer to the Trade at very 
low prices, and on favorable terms : 
Just received Ex “Cambria” (steamship), a splendid as 
sortment of Papier Maché Portfollos, Card Cases, Work 
Boxes ; Envelopes (Lace and Embroidered), and a aplendid 
variety of Porte Monnaies Tablets, Writing Implements 
Desks and Dressing Cases, French Gold Pens, &&<« &c. &e 

suitable for coming New Year's Trade. 

Samven Han, late of the firm of L. J. Cohen & Co 
Philadelphia ' 
Isaac Levy, formerly with Lewis J. Cohen New York 

do uf SAMUEL HART & CO 


POWERS'S GREEK SLAVE, 


1 subscriber has the pleasure to announce that an 
accurately reduced copy, about fourteen inches h igh, 
of the above beautiful and popular statue has lately been 
completed from the original, in London, under the saper 
intendence of “ Felix Summerly,” and that a specimen 
copy of the statuette produced from it, in Parian (a mate 
rial similar in appearance to the famous marble of that 
name, but stronger and capable of being washed like 
porcelain) is expected by the next steamer 
adapts it for the mantel piece or Pier table, and nothing 
could form a more appropriate present for the approaching 
holidays Copies of it will be furnished to subscribers 
only, ut $15 each, packed so as to go safely to any part of 
the United States. And as none will be imported except 
to order, those who desire copies should forward their 
names at once JOHN P. RIDNER, 
d16 497 Broadway, Art Union Building 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Have just Published 
Lectures on Venereal and other 
Diseases, 
ARISING FROM SEXUAL INTERCOURSE 
By M. RICORD 
REPORTED AND TRANSLATED 
By VICTOR DE MERIC, M.D., M.R.C.S.E 


i vol. 12mo0 


Trade they have 


Its size 


“Dr. De Meric has performed his task with so much 
ability in first recording the Lectures with exceeding ac 
curacy, and then ina bold and masculine style, presenting 
us with their translation, that M. Ricord has resson to be 
proud of finding so able a coadjutor in this country Dr 
De Meric could not have employed the acute and search 
ing power of his mind upon a work more remarkable 
either for its originality or for ite valine; and it may be 
seen that both author and reporter are entitied for th ir 
labors to the respect and admiration of their profession.”’— 
London Lancet 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL 
Also Publish 

RYAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE 
edition 

BELL & STOKES'S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. Fourth 
edition. 2 vols 

GRAVES & GERHARD'S SYSTEM OF CLINICAL 
Medicine. Third edition. (Just published.) 

GRO88’°8 PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. (Colored 
pilates.) 

LISTON’S ELEMENTS OF SURGERY. Edited by 
Professur 8. D. Gross. Fourth edition 
LEE’S LECTURES ON MIDWIFERY 

engravings. 
LATHAM’S LECTURES ON AUSCULTATION AND 
Semeiology, and Diseases of the Heart. 2 vols. Bvo. shp. 
LUDILOW’S MANUAL OF EXAMINATIONS in all the 
branches of Medical Science 
SMITH’S MINOR SURGERY, 227 engravings. 
16 2 


Complete 


Numerous 
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RUDOLP 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
ASTOR HOUSE 
(Barclay Street), 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BLACK AUNT; 
Stories and Legends for Children. 


WITH NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL WOODCUTS 
AFTER DESIGNS OF 
LEWIS RICHTER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


By C. A. DANA. 
Splendidly printed on superfine velium p'per, cloth gilt, 
75 cts ; cloth extra, gilt edges, $1 00 

The originality and freshness of these stories, their pu- 
rity and beautiful moral, induced the well-known trans 
lutor of Goethe's Autobiography to introduce them among 
the children of his own country, and the publisher has 
taken every pains to give an elegant and tasteful appear 
ance to the valuable volume. The designs are by one of 
the most distinguished Artists of Dresden. 

ty” The Trade are requested to supply their Christmas 
Buck. 


List of Recent Importations. 


JEAN PAUL'S simmtliche Werke. 
$28 00 


Bound in 16 vols. 


Fr. v. SCHLE&GEL’S simmiliche Werke. Bound in 7 
vols, $18 75 

A._W.¥v. SCHLEGEL'S simmiliche Werke. Bound in 
6 vols, $13 50 


GEORG FORSTER'S sammiliche Schriften. Herausgege- 
ben von dessen Tochter mit einer Charakteristik Fors- 
ter’s von. G.G. Gervinus. Bound in 7 vols. 88 50 

K. A. VARNHAGEN von Enxse, Denkwiirdigkeiten und 
vermischte Schrifien. to. Auflage, bound in 7 vols. 


giz 75 

J. H. VASS, simmtiliche poetische Werke. Bound in 2 
vols. $3 75. 

KLOPSTOCK’S simmiliche Werke, Bound in 5 vols. 
$5 00 

DAS LEBEN DER HEILIGEN. 4to. splendidly illus 
trated: Parts 1—19, exch number containing a complete 


Biography. Subscription price 15 cents a part; single 
numbers 20 cents 

Dr. J. G. FLUGEL.—A complete Dictionary of the Eng 
lish and German, and German and English Languages ; 
containing all the Words in general Use. In 2 vols. 
THIRD EvITION, richly bound in Russia leather, $14 

DIE GEGENWART. Fine encyklopidische Darstellang 
der nevesten Zei'geschichte fir alle Stinde. Ein Sup 
plement cu allen Ausgaben des Conversations-Lexicons. 
i—3d Heft. each 124 cents. 


( To be continued.) ol4tef 


J , I] , , 
Littell’s Living Age-——No, 241, 
Prick 124 Cents. 
The State of Europe.— Edinburgh Review. 
Blowing Past.—Chambers's Journal 
Crape Shaw!|s.— Scientific American 
Quebec.—Sharpe’s Magazine 
Americnn Genius in England.— Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine 
Good in Everything. — Spectator 
Liebig on the Vital Forces.—Chambers's Journal 
. Poems, by O. W. Holmes.—. Y Albion 
European Correspondence of the Living Age. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
EB. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner Tremont and Bromfield streets, 
Boson. 


vewne 


Sate 
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VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
BEAUTIFUL EDITION. 
Just Published by 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
And for Sale by all the Booksellers, 


A beautifully Ilustrated Edition of 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


EMBELLISHED WITH FINE TINT ENGRAVINGS, 


And splendid [laminations in the highest style of the 
Lithographic Art, from Designs by 


J. DEVEREUX, 


PUBLIGH(D BY 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 
NEW YORK, 


And for sale by the principal Booksellers in all parts of the 
Union. 


“ These are not only books which are books, but Ameri 
can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 
taste for National Literature, and national objects of re- 
spect and grateful recollection.’ -New Orleans Bee. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. FRANCIS MARION. 

Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Iilustrations. 

10th edition. 


By W. 


THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Virginia, | 


By W. Gilmore Siroms, Esq. 
12ino. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM, containing 
many Anecdotes and Incidents in bis Life, never before 
published. By William Cutter. With Illustrations. 1 
vol. 12mo 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY: 
from Authentic Sources. By J. W. Barber. 
lustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
penpence: Biographical Sketches of their Lives, ete. 
By B. J. Lossing. With Portraits, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. 


With Il- 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O. L. 
Holley. With Ilastrations., 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By Wil- 


ham Cutter. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
{| {n press. 
Edited by W. 


With Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL GREEN. 
Gilmore Simms, Esq. 
[In press. 


This Series will be continued, by addirg other volumes | 


of the same American character. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


A SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE 
Plays of William Shakspeare ; 
Comprising the Seven Dramas which have been ascribed 


to his Pen, but which are not included with his 
Writings in Modern Editions. 


From the Folio Edition of 1685. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction to each Play, 


By W. GILMORE SIMMS, Ese. 
d9 Im } vol. 8vo. red cloth gilt. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


285 Broapway, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. 
MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, The March of 


| Intellect. By Miss Catharine Sinclair. I2mo. 75 cents. 


il. 

ORIGINAL THOUGHTS FROM SCRIPTURE; being 
the substance of Sermons by the late Richnurd Cecil, 
taken down by Mrs. Hawks. With a fine Portrait of 
Cecil. I2mo. $1. 


ul. 
CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 8vo. $1 50. 
Iv 
SELECT CHRISTIAN AUTHORS. 2 vols. 8vo. $2. 
v 
PALEY'S HORA. PAULINA 12mo. 75 cents. 


vi. 
| THE LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. By Krummacher, 
| J&mo. 75 cents. 


THE TEST OF 
18mo. 30 cents. 


vill. 

THE BIBLE EXPOSITOR.—Confirmation of the Truth 

| of Revelation, from the Observations of recent Travel 
lers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and Habits of 
the Jews. J8&mv. 50 cents. 


Ix 
JAMES’S ANXIOUS ENQUIRER, TRUE CHRISTIAN, 
and Widow Directed. 3 vols., each 30 cents. 


x. 
HAWKER'S POOR MAN'S MORNING AND EVEN- 
ing Portion. 2 vols I12mo., each 60 cents. d9 tf 


MYSTERIES OF RUSSIA! 
By FREDERIC LA CROIX. 


From the French. Jliustrated. Price 50 cents. 


“Tt is a work which has created a deep sensation in 
Europe, and gives more information and of better author- 
ity than any other known to us.”— Boston Chronotype. 





| 80 y . 
And Engraved by N B. Devereux and Sincrair. | sna Pi 4 hy Py BS UK 
423 It In 1 vol. post 8vo. richly bound. | and at all the Bookstores. : n2@5 6t 





i vol. 12mo. | 


compiled | 


lvol 12mo. | 


TRUTH. By Mary Jane Graham. | 


THE FAIRIES’ OFFERING. 


A MUSICAL GIFT BOOK. 
Consisting of Selections from the New Operetia of The 

Pairy Isle, written and composed by W. J. Wetmore, Esq. 

The above beautiful *‘ Gift Book’’ is confidently offered 
to the public as the cheapest and most valuable HOLIDAY 
PRESENT of the Season. 

It is beautifully embellished with ORIGINAL LITHO. 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS by N. Strong, end is hand- 
somely bound. Price $2 50. 


Also just Received 


All of the late Compositions of 


Sicnor DE BEGNIS & T. B. WOODBURY. 
Published by FIRTH, POND & CO., No. 1 Franklin 
Square, and for sale at all the Music Stores. ner 


United States School Agency, 


124 Nassau st., New York. 
T' 


IIS is an office of General Agency for Literary Institu- 

tions, affording the best facilities for procuring com pe- 

tent Professors and Teachers, and promoting the cause of 
General Education. 

The Register exhibits the names of a supply of Teach- 
ers in every Department, who have officiated in the best 
Schools, Colleges, and Families in this Country, and in 
Europe; also a Catalogue of Popular Institutions, which 
have tested the great utility of the Agency, by obtaining 
through it eminent Principals, Professors, and Teachers, 
and no pains will be spared to merit universal patronage. 

Ali Literary Lostitutions and Families, Professors and 

| Teachers, who require our services, are respecifully in- 
vited to patronize the Establishment. 
E. H. WILCOX, 
n4 Proprietor. 








| Marsh’s Life of George For. 
'A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


THE FIRST OF THE QUAKERS. 


Compiled from his Journal and other Authentic Sources; 
and interspersed with Remarks upon the imperfect Re- 
formation of the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. 


By JOSIAH MARSH, 
A Member of the Established Church. 
Published and for sale by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 347 Market St., Phila. 
Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, BART., 
With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. 
This charming work has been spoken of in the highest 
terms inthe English Reviews. 
Published and offered to the Trade, by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
347 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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NEW EDITIONS. 
JUST uncaneen BY 


A. S. BARNES & C0O.; 
51 John st., New York. 

PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ; 

or, The Motives and Methods of Good School Keeping. 
“very Teacher should have a copy of this work 
upon his table.” 

MANSFIELD’S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
containing full Tables of the Strength and Loss of the U. 
8. Army. 

“ A valuable book for the Library.” 

| BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AND 

| Ventilation. 

“ This work is commended to all interested in good 
schools and school-houses.” 

GILLESPIE ON THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND 

| RAILROADS. 

“ A valuxble manual for Path M 


| 


| 
} 


, Road Commis- 





| sioners, &c.” 
| COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY FOR THE UNITED 
| STATES. 


An important work for all who would investigate the 

subject of “ Free Trade"’ and “ Protection.” 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, in 7 vols. 
| embracing the following scientific subjects, and adapted 
to the schools of the United States, viz: “ Treasury of 
Know! 
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To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 

EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 

prepared to execute any description of work in the 


above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 


specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 


86 Broadway, N Y. 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


~ FIRGINIA BOOKSTORE. 


J. W. RANDOLPH & CO., 


121 Main street, RichMonp, VirGinia, 


“ The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


: The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by ite 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania No ot! 
| received with such general favor, and none has established so ext 
{a time. 

In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind 


shag i, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects 





er Arithmetic has ever been 
heive a reputation in so short 


I.—It embraces the ony system in which a natural and strictly phil sophical arrangement is 
adopted. 

Il.—It contains a greater number of oniGiNaL features and improved methods of ops ration, 
than any other arithmetic. 


_IIL.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa 
tion in addition to the matter usually given 


Are Agents for the State, for the sale of the following 1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it 1s at the same time the simplest 


valuable works : 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 
By Judge Henry St. G. Tucker. Third and last Edition 
2 vols. Svo., 980 pages, $10. 

HENRY HOWE'S HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
of Virginia. With 100 Engravings, Map of the State, 
&c. I handsome 8vo. volume of 544 pages, $3 50. 

AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY, adapted 
to the Reformed Practice of Medicine. By W. Beach, 
M.D, 4to. 33 50; with colored plat s, $6. 

A TREATISE ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
Health, designed for Students, Schvol, and Popular use. 
By W. Beach, M.D. 8vo. $2; with plates, $2 50 ; color- 
ed plates, $3 

MEDICA, AND BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. By W. 
Beach, M.D. 8vo. $1 90. 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN.—The American Practice and 
Scientific System of Medicine. By W. Beach, MD. 


With 200 Eogravings, 8vo. 800 pages, $5. A supply of | 


Dr. Beach's Medicines always on hand 

SCHOOL BOOKS.—Copies given to Teachers without 
charge. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, for Academies and 
Schools. By C. Cutter, M.D. 200 Engravings. 

FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By C. Cutter,M.D. 84 Engravings. 


treatise adapted to the use of schools 

_V.—It dispenses with mone THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works. 

VI.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 

VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples 

VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 

1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 








EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS 

A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Kev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
| School at W. Newton 
| The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam 
bridge High School. : 
It is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—N. Wheeler, Wm E. Starr, Geo. P. Fisher 
Teachers of Worcester High School 
Iu every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Kufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
| Principals of Salem High Schools. 
One of the best school books I have ever seen —4. 7. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do exist, and are decided improvements —C. B. Metcalf 
| and C. L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Grammar Schools 
| Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.—MWerren Lazelle, Se 
| School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School 
It appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles. and to 


of Worcester 


PROFESSOR McGUFFEY’S (of the University of maintain a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 


Virginia) Eclectic Primer, Spelling Book, First Reader, 
Second Reader, Third Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth 
Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 

HEMANS READER FOR FEMALE SCHOOLS. By 
T. 8. Pinneo, A.M., M.D. Eclectic Series. 

PROFESSOR J. RAY'S (of Woodward College, Ohio) 
Eclectic First Arithmetic, Second Arithmetic, Third 
Arithmetic, Key to Third Arithmetic. 

BANNAN'’S NEW COLUMBIAN PKIMER. 

A. TICKNOR’S TABLES; or, First Arithmetic; Youth's 


Colambian Calculator, or Second Arithmetic; The 


| University. 
| know of none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal 
Preceptor of Leicester Academy. 

A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the’ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation 

Copies will be farnished for examination, to Teachers and Scho l Committees, gratuitously 

‘The work may be ovtained from the publishers, A. Hutcuinson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling. Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y Gladding & Proud, Providence, KR. L. ; 
1. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee 


—Josiah Clark, 


In every 


Columbian Calculator, or Third Arithmetic; Key to | and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States 


the Second and Third Arithmetic. 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers, Teachers, and 
others who buy in quantities. 
$7" Books sent to us on commission are frequently 
advertised, and all other proper means used to effect sules. 
J. W. RANDOLPH & CO., 
a9 tf Booksellers and Binders, Richmond, Va. 





. . 
The First Prayer in Congress. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON sTEeEL By H. 8. Sapp, 
From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 


With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable | 


OHN ADaMs. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proofs $3 ; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 





THE SPIRIT OF ‘76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, §1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 2. nil 


. ’ *,f 
I] qJ 
American History, Politics, &c. 
HE Subscriber has a large Collection of Books on 
AMERICAN HISTORY, POLITICS, &c. &c. ; 
several that relate to the INDIANS. He also keeps all 
the LAWS, DOCUMENTS, JOURN ALS, REPORTS OF 
DEBATES, STATE PAPERS and ARCHIVES, pub- 
lished . order of Congress, and a great number of books 
0 


suitable for the Lisraries or Statesmen, all of which he 
will sell at very reasonable prices. 


ALSO, FULL SETS AND ODD VOLUMES OF 


NILES’S REGISTER. 


GEORGE TEMPLEMAN. 
9 41 Bookseller, Washington. 





A. HUTCHINSON & CO 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. dou 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and} 
| suited to all the wants of the Student ig Rat ne .. T 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGS LEY'’S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. : ‘ Eset t 4 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete '¢ Price, is not excelled by anything in th market. 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. Two volames octavo, beautifully [loetrated with 

LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN TUTOR 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. . ial * PURITAN TIMES 
works of Horace, translated literally into English yee HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring an 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan With an Introduction, 
guage. By JOEL HAWES, DD. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, J n oe L 
Baoksellers and Publishers, THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad i 
Or, Patriot's Fireside 
By Prof. JOS. ALDEN 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 

ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New ’ siiivail : 

York, having furnished his Stereoryre Founpry COUNT RAYMOND, 
with materials fur executing orders in every branch of his And the Crusade against the Allngenses under 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 

Pope Clement Ill 
notice and for executing Maruematica Works, and By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH 
Worxs in Foreien Laxovaces, with elegance and With Lllustrations. 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
Specimens of work wil) at all a be ae a M W. DODD, 
ven to the most respectable ers in the; : ‘ 

Daited Benes. - - n25 tf Brick Church Chapol, opposite City Hall. 


Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 


or 





Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 


her Life was Spent 
This edition of one of the most popular of modern 
writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 


| 
| 


“ Street Enoravines 
The 


has heretofore received. 
His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
- — of every description executed on the most favorable By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
erms. 
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CHOICE 
SELE 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CTIONS 


APPLETON & Co.'s 


WORKS. 


FROM 


EXTENSIVE STOCK. 


Wo. 200 Broadway, New York, 


AND 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Edited by Dr. Wainwright. 
1 vol. imperial Avo. 15 steel plat :s, antique morocco 
PARABLES OPFOUR LORD. Richly iliaiminated, mas 

sive carved binding 


BOUK OF PEARLS. ! vol. Svo. twenty-five steel 
engravings 
SACKED POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


1 vol. Svo. morocco, plates. 
ECCLESIASTES; or, THE 
in the missal style 

RECORD OF TAB BLACK 
Letter, itiuminated 
SONGS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


PREACHER. lUlaminated 


A PRINCE. In Black 


llustrated by the Etching 


Club 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, Illustrated with 
spleadid steel plates 

THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. Beautifully 


illaminated. 
BABES IN THE WOOD. Beautifally illustrated with 
Etchings by the Countess of Waterford. 
BROCKEDON’S ITALY, C +" il, Historical, 
turesque. 60 fine plates vol. folio, morocco. 
THE BUOK OF WAVE RL EY GEMS. | vol. @vo. 64 
plates, Turkey morocco 
THE BY KON GALLERY 
steel, morocco elegant 
POEMS AND PICTURES. 
40. morocco. 


and Pic 


Fine plates, engraved on 


One very beautiful volume. 


MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 1 vol 
4 o. Antique. 
REYNARD THE FOX. Beautifully illustrated. 1 vol. 


4to. Antique. 
DON QUIXOTE 
3 vols. 8vo. 
GALLERY (THE) OF NATURE. 
&e i vol. 8vo. calf of motecco. 
BORNEO, &c. With Drawings of Costume and Scenery 
1 vol. 8vo. calf. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Illustrated with fine steel 
engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco, 
NATURE'S GEMS. With twenty plates colored after 


With 900 designs by Tony Johannot. 


Maps, engravings, 


Nature. Elegantly bound. 

NAPULEON (HISTORY OF Illustrated by Horace 
Vernet. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. With 


Designs by Darley 


FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO HOMER AND 
DANTE. Over 200 pilates. 
BURNET'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES. 2 vols. 


Svo. murocco. 
CLARENDON’S HISTORY 
2 vols. 8vo. morocco. 
CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN 
folio. Large folio, half bound. 
——— Illustrations of the Indians. 
2 vols. Bvo. 
BOUTELL (REV. C. 
1 vul. 8vo. morocco. 
MOORE'S [RISH MELODIES, 
royal 8vo. antique 


OF THE REBELLION. 


INDIAN PORT- 
360 engravings 
—Monumental Brasses and Slabs. 


160 illustrations. 1 vol. 


THE POET'S PLEASAUNCE. Square crown 8vo. 
Hayday binding 

THE BUOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Beautifully 
illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco. 


MARTIN'S BIBLE 
elegant. 

NATIONAL GALLERY 
100 engravings 

SENTIMENT OF 
Fiowers, colored. 

BOOK (THE) OF 
1 vol. 4to. 

BOOK OF COSTU ME (THE).—From the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 1 vol. folio 


OF PICTURES. 


2 vols. 4to. 


FLOWERS; with 20 Groups of 


ART. A Series of Fine Engravings. 


MUDIE’S BRITISH BIRDS. Colored plates. 2 vols. 
Svo. calf gilt 
BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSIRELSY. 1 vol. &vo. 


morocco, 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 1 vol. &vo. ele 
gant. 

HALL'S SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER, 
8vo. plates. 

BURGER'S LEONORA; 


I vol. 


with Illustrations by Maclise 


HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SUUTH AFRICA, 1 
vol. Svo. plates. 

ENGLEFIELD.—Ancient Vases. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco, 
plates 

BOOK OF RAPHAEL CARTOONS. 1 vol. 8vo. mor. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Picwrial Edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. 


HEATH’S PARIS IN 1841. 21 Steel Plates. 
HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. 
2 vols. 8vo 


2 vols. 8vo. 
321 Pilates. 


I N L 


, 


ONDON 


JAMESON (MRS.)—Beauties of the Court of Charles IL. 
2 vols. @vo. 

~—— Characteristics of Women. 

—— Sacred and Legendary Art. 
ovo. 

AUTHORS (THE 
Portraits. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 
Fine Steel Plates 

HISTORIC GALLERY OF PORTRAITS AND PAINT- 
ings. 4 vols. 200 plates. 

FABLES DE LA FUNTAINE. 
gravings. 

CEUVKiES COMPLETES DI 
Piates. 2 vols. Svo. 

STRUTT’S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
quities of England. 72 Plates, colured. 

HARRIis’S PUKTRAITS OF THE WILD 
of South Afiica. 30 colored Plates. 

CORNER'S HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA. 
hugravings 


RUSLOEL'S WANDERINGS 


12 Plates. 


3u0 Pilates. 2 vols. 


OF ENGLAND: a Series of Medallion 


Several hundred En- 
2 BERANGER. Many fine 
ANTI- 
ANIMALS 


Fine 


IN NORTH AND SOUTH 


Wales. 2 vols. plates. 

FINDEN'S ILL oe RATIONS to the Works of Lord 
Byron. 2 vols. 

POwTICAL LA ‘Neu AGE OF FLOWERS. 12 colored 
Pilates. 





Elegantly Illustrated Poets. 


HALLECK'S COMPLETE Pt 


flae Stecl Engravings 


POETICAL WORKS; with 

i vol. Sve. antique morucco. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Plates, | vol. ‘Turkey morocco, 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
fine Steel Engravings aad Portrait. 
morocco, 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. Collected by himself. 
Beautiful Editon, | vol. 8vo., ‘urkey mor. 

BURKNS'S COMPLETE WORKS, Illustrated with 32 fine 
Steel Plates. One vol. large Svo. mor., elegant. 

SCOTT'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 28 fine 
dieel Plates, one vol. 8vo. mor. 

MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
Plates, from designs by Turner. 2 
eXtra; or ia 1 voi. Svo., or izmo. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with Martin’s splendid 
Itiustratious. Oue vol. large 8vo. mor., elegant. 

GOLDSMITH'’S PORIICAL WORKS. Beautifully I- 
lustrated, one vol. square Svo., ‘Turkey mor. 

THOMSON’'S SEASONS. Exquisitely illustrated by the 
Kitching Club One vol. 8vo., mor. antique, or rich biue 
cloth. 

GRAY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, beautifully 
Iliustrated with Steel Engravings. One vol. svo. 
‘Turkey mor. 

WORDS WORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. Very hand- 
somely printed in one vol, Svo.; of in seven vols. l2ue., 
mor. or call, 

COWPER’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
vol. Svu. mor. 

CRABBE'’S POETICAL WORKS AND LIFE. 
piete in one vol. dvo., Portrait and Vignette. 

POPE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Svo. mor; or 3 vols. l2meo. mor. or calf. 

SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. One vol. 8vo. or 3 
vols l2mo. 

CH AUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
or caif, 

MILTON, THOMSON, AND 
WORKS, One vol. 8vo. mor. 

BEATTIE AND COLLINS'S POETICAL WORKS, Il- 
lustrated with numerous Enagravings. 

SIGOURNEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
Fine Steel Engravings, | vol. 3vo. mor 

BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS, finely Illustrated by 
Leutze. J vol. 8vo. mor. 

LONGFELLOW’S PUETICAL 
illustrated by Huntington. 
bouod. 

WILLIS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
trated by Leutze. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound 


New edition, Steel 


Elegant edition, 
i vol. large 8vo. 


WORKS. Steel 
vols. Svo,, morocco 


WORKS. One 
Com- 


One vol. 


1 vol. 8vo. mor. 
One vol. 8vo. mor. 


YOUNG'S POETICAL 


WORKS. 


WORKS, beautifully 
Une vol. Svo., elegautly 


illus” 
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POPULAR 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


Published by D. 


Miss 


Appleton & Co. 


Sewell’s Works: 


1. GERTRUDE, a Tale. 1} vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents; 
gilt edges, $1. 
2. AMY HERBERT. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents; gilt 


edges, $1. 

3. MARGARET PERCIVAL., 
gilt edges, $2. 

4. LANETON PARSONAGE, 
gilt edges, $2. 

5. WALTER LORIMER, and 


12mo. cloth, 75 cents ; 


2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 50; 


2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $1 50 ; 


other tales, with Plates 


gilt edges, $1. 





Miss MelIntosh’s Works: 


1. TWO LIVES, or, TO SEEM AND TO BE. 
1 vol. )2:mo. cloth, 75 cents, gilt edges, $1. 
AUNT KITTY’S TALES. 
gilt edges, $1. 


A Tale. 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents, 


3. CHARMS AND COUNTER CUARMS. A Tale. 1 
vol. 12mo. cloth, $1, gilt edges, $1 25. 
GRACE LESLIE, or, THE HISTORY OF AMONTH. 1 


vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents, gilt edges, $1. 


MEMOIRS Ol AN AMERICAN LADY. 
1 vol. l2ino. cloth 75 cents, gilt edges, $1. 


LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. By John Evelyn. 
2mo. cloth, 63 cents, gilt edges, 68 cents. 


DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS By Isaac Watts, D.D. 
lilustrated. 1 vol I6mo. cloth, 75 cents, gilt edges, $1. 


KEBLE'’S CHRISTIAN YEAR, or THOUGHTS IN 
VERSE. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. large type; cloth $1, 
gilt edges, $1 25. 


TUCKERMAN'S SKEICHES OF EMINEN 
CAN PAINTERS. Second Edition. 
75 cents, gilt edges $1. 


PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniei De Foe. 
With a Memuir of the Author, and au Essay on his 
Writings. Illustrated with nearly 300 spirited Engra- 
Vings, by the celebrated French Artist, Granville. One 
elegant volume, 8vo. of 500 pages, cloth gilt, $1 75. 

PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. The Vicar of 
Wakefield By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated with up- 


wards of 100 engravings. 1 vol. I2mo. cloth 75 cents, 
gilt edges $1. 


By Mrs. Grant. 


1 vol. 


‘T AMERI- 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Transtated from the French of M. Laurent De L’ Ardeche, 
Member of the Institute of France. Ulustrated with 
nearly 500 spirited Piates, after Desigus by Horace 
Vernet, and twenty Original Portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished Generals of France. 2 vols. in one, $3. 


Works of Professor Frost, LL.D. 


1. THE BOOK OF ANECDOTES. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
l2mo. $1. 

2. THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS. [fI- 
lustrated. | vol. L2mo. $1. 

3. THE BOOK OF THE COLONIES. Ullustrated. 1 vol. 
l2mo. $1. 

4. THE BOOK OF THE INDIANS OF NORTH AME 
RICA. Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

5. THE BOOK OF THE ARMY. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1 25. 

6. THE BOOK OF THE NAVY. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
i2mo. $1. 

7. THE BOOK OF GOOD EXAMPLES. Illustrated. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1. 

8. THE BOOK OF TRAVELSIN AFRICA. Illustrated. 


1 vol. I2mo. $1. 


9. LIFE OF MAJOR GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR. I- 
lustrated. i2mo. $1. 
ACTON; or, THE CIRCLE OF LIFE. A collection of 


Thoughts and Observations, designed to delineate Life, 
Man, and the World 1 vol. 12mo. Beautifully L- 


lustrated. $1 25, gilt edges $1 50. 


POEMS, by nay a Edition. 
Bi 25, gilt edges 3 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth 














